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layground, buift and rebuilt 
a landmark, the Nut Tree. 


by volunteers. Four simple words (below) tell the fate of 


Remembering the 


T here was a time when a sea change just made 

the pendulum swing. In the ’90s it did loop the 
loops. 

We saw it, that long-awaited light at the end of the 
tunnel. By now, though, we were so wise in the ways of 
the world that we knew it - JmW- - IT — - 1 

was a train coming the I I 

other way. We stood on the |p| I 

tracks anyway. We had | 

weathered all that the iU mill ! ^ I 

century had hurled at us. |[i |p Jc 
and it was a ton. But we ^ *E.~> t r , rs r*^ 

were still here, and that I I ii j I l\Ll . I 
fooled us into believing r I 

that we were bul- ^ _ 

Who could blame us? We were of 
the '90s, the latest models of evolu- 
v. V tion, both 20th century speci- 
, H| mens ol human development 
Jtt wf h and latent horsemen of the 
: j - ■ •. apocalypse. Our shrouds and 

I yw our wings were interchange- 

j f ^ able. We were the sum of the 

* WwW If centur y’s parts, shaped and 
y M\ : w j tempered by triumph and 

mSI M tra Sedy, wars and loves; peace, 

’ m Prosperity and pestilence. It all 

¥ played against curious human 
m qualities that shone as brightly at 
the end of the century as they did at 
the beginning: Faith and Hope. With a 

||P|^ \ We all carry the DNA of the human 

experience. Our generations entered this 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Even with the Nut Tree closing, commerce was strong with the Vacaville 
Commons (top), Factory Stores, Power Plaza and several other major businesses 
locating tore. Having enough classroom space was a problem, as always. Chlldi 
(above) attended classes at local churches in 1990 while CaIJison Elementary 
School was completed. And another Vacan, Jermaine Dye (right), made it into pr 
tesstonal baseball, first with the Atlanta Braves and then the Kansas City Royals 


Growth battle 

Battle lines are drawn over urban 
growth. / Page 3 

Youth focus 

Innovative, forward-thinking programs 
bom. /[Page 13 

'i t 

Blooming business 

Commerce reels from recession and 
turns to biotech and retail. / Page 4 


Water ways 

From drought to drenched. / Page 9 

Education 

Growth forces new schools to sprout 

up. / Page 13 

ffavis 

Air Force personnel sent to all comen 
of the globe./ Page 15 


T his is the final chapter of "Vacaville: 

The Past 100 Years,’’ The Reporter’s 

10-monlh retrospective on the ci tv’s 
history. 

It has been a voyage into a past of hope 
and destitution, growth and disaster, pros¬ 
perity and poverty, joy and sadness, birth 
and death. It has been our stoiy. 

Vacaville has ridden the crest of the past 

^ a su f&e that will cany us into the 

year 2000 and into the next millennium. 


What we’ve learned in the past and firom 

the past will cany us there with the grit and 

determination that has safeguarded Vacans 
for 3 00 years. 

In this chapter, we look at the 1990s. New 
issues arise, old issues reappear, but in the 
end, Vacaville and Vacans will persevere. 
As we remember the '90s, we also look 

ahead, ahead to Vacaville and the next 100 
years, 
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Toyota into 


next 
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I Utilizing both gasoline and electric power 
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Prius gets better gas mileage then ah ordinary 

ye I eiiits less polifiori 


The sophisticated computer system that operates the engine of the Toyota 
Prius gives the vehicle both the gas mileage and lowered costs of an electric 
car, but the acceleration and driving range ot a gas powered engine. Using 
gas and electricity at the same time ensures acceleration, yet the engine uses 


electricity alone on light roads and downgrades for lower emissions. Those 
new and innovative ideas which culminate in pi ejects like the Toyota Prius 
insure that Toyota will remain a world leader wel into the next century 

and beyond. 


Tm lift 10 Day 
Used Car 
Exchange 
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90 Minute 
Fast 9uy 



Coimuncyi 

Portion 


Sere dealer for details. 
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35 dealerships across (he 
wesicrn l nit£d Suites 


vAjiupppi II 

People - Our people are the source for our strength. They 
provide our corporate intelligence and determine our reputation 

and vitality. 

Products - Our products are the end result oi om efforts, and 
they should be the best in serving our customers. As our products 
are viewed, so are we viewed. 

Profits - Profits are the ultimate measure ol how plticiently 
we provide our customers with the best products lot their needs. 
Profits are required to survive and grow. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Quality conics First — To achiev 
customer satisfaction, the quality 
of our products and services 
must be our number 
one priority'. 


le 


Customers are the 
focus of everything tee do- 
Our work must be done with our 
customers in mind, providing better 
products and services than our coi upi 
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www.vacavilletoyota.coin 
£-ino j|: vaca villeto y ota@lithia^com 


VACAVILLE 

100 AUTO CENTER DR • 446-7000 
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Vacaville T hri ves T hrough 90s 


Economy gives birth 


to Vaca growth wars 


By Mike Adamick 
Staff Writer 


V; 


’acaville grew rapidly in 
the 1980s. averaging 1,248 
new homes each year. As 
the 1990s approached, the city 
was ready to do battle over 
urban growth. 

A ballot referendum oppos¬ 
ing development in Lagoon Val¬ 
ley, a change of vision on the 
City Council and, largely, an 
economic recession imposed a 
truce on the growth war and 
slowed development During the 
decade, only about 439 new 
homes were built each year. 

Now, as the sun sets on the 
20th century’, warring parties on 
both sides of the residential 
housing issue are gearing up for 
another fight and already there 
have been heated exchanges 
about where and when to grow. 
Once again, Lagoon Valley is 
among the territories being 
fought over. 

i f At the beginning of the 

-ecade, Vacaville residents, led 
by the Orderly Growth Commit¬ 
tee, rallied against development 
in Lagoon Valley. They gathered 
more than 6,000 signatures on a 

referendum opposing growth 

there, but before the measure 
went to voters, the City Council 
voted to remove upper Lagoon 
Valley from the Vacaville’s 
growth plans. The 1990 moved 
came as a surprise to many, 
since three counci lmembers 
favored development 

Still, Low er Lagoon Valley 
received a green light for build¬ 
ing — a light that once illumi¬ 
nated BankAmerica’s now- 
defunct plans for an office and 
residential development 
In 1990, voters reconfigured 
the City Council, electing and 
re-electing three people who 
campaigned to slow the city’s 
growth rate: Ernest Kimme, 

Pauline Clancy and former 

councilman-tumed-Mayor 

David Fleming, 

The council in 1991 adopted 
a Planned Growth Ordinance, 
which capped the number of 
new homes at 750 per year. The 
new ordinance also made it dif¬ 
ficult for developers to secure 
building loans because of 
redundant permit processes. 

The move came just as an 
economic recession throttled 
s housing market 
One real estate report ranked 
Solano County as among the 20 
worst markets in the country’, 
based on a 4 percent decline in 


home values between July 1994 
and July 1995. Layoffs at the 
closing Mare Island Naval Ship¬ 
yard in Vallejo was just one of 
many factors causing the slump, 
which did have an upside: The 
drop in values provided stun¬ 
ning deals for first-time home 
buyers. 

In 1996, local home prices not 
only failed to rebound, they 
dropped a little more. The 
North Solano County Associa¬ 
tion of Realtors reported the 
median price for homes sold 
during the first 11 months of the 
year was $135,500, down 3.3 per¬ 
cent from $140,133 for the same 
period a year earlier. 

Vacaville saw vibrant eco¬ 
nomic boosts in the 1990s, 
despite the closure of some 
longtime landmarks. The Nut 
Tree closed Jan. 24,1996. Three 
years later, the fruit stand- 
turned-restaurant saw construc¬ 
tion of a baseball stadium as the 
lynchpin for redevelopment 
efforts that will include an 
amusement park and specialty 
stores. 

Downtown's Basic American 
Foods plant, which closed in the 
1980s, was redeveloped in the 
‘90s to include a 16-screen movie 
theater, an ice skating rink and 
several offices. A gas-powered 
trolley is now planning to run 
from the Davis Street develop¬ 
ment to the Main Street area, 
where a town square and creek- 
walk are being built. 

That work is just part of more 
than $18 million the Redevelop¬ 
ment Agency has poured into 
downtown since 1982. In 1991, 
the city retooled sidewalks and 
streets, making the downtown a 
showcase for the city, but also 
causing the displacement of a 
city tradition. 

The Fiesta Days Parade was 
forced off Main Street and onto 
Merchant Street, but the move 
has not lowered attendance. 

The decade also saw a few flaps 
over where to hold the annual 
celebration of the city’s Western 
and Latino heritage. Fiesta 
Days was moved to the Nut Tree 
site for two years before return¬ 
ing to Andrews Park. 

During the 1990s, the city 
acquired big-name businesses 
that produced hundreds of jobs 
and gave Vacaville a new r repu¬ 
tation as a bio-tech city. 

Genentech had been search¬ 
ing the world for a site to build a 
$150 million manufacturing 
plant when Vacaville officials 
(See Growth, Page 8) 



Focusing 


on 


youth 


programs 


By Diane Harney 

Managing Editor 


A strong, diverse economy helped revitalize downtown Vacaville during the 1990s. That 
success brought residential growth, an acceptable byproduct to some and a threat to others. 



Workers in 
June 1991 
install girders 
along side the 
existing Alamo 
Drive overpass 
as part of the 
$2.8 million 
expansion to 
six lanes. 


A t the start of this decade, 
Vacaville faced a conun¬ 
drum. 

llow could a community 
grow from 70,000 to 90,000 peo 
pie while maintaining small¬ 
town charm and the feeling of 
safety'’ 

City Manager .John Thomp¬ 
son remembers the quandary 
that follow'ed the housing boom 
of the '80s. 

"We were struggling in the 
city and in the school district to 
keep pace with the growth. 

1 hen a new council came in in 
1990 and adopted a planned 
growth ordinance and the econ¬ 
omy slowed down. Suddenly, we 
had time to work on the things 
that would be more important 
to the city’s future. The key to a. 
community’s success isn’t to 
build, build, build. The key is to 
work on the quality of life 
issues." 

But where to begin? 

A dynamic speech at a city' 
leaders' convention convinced 
Thompson that developing 
youth was key to Vacaville’s 
future. 

Dr. Lester Thurow, a Rhodes 
scholar, ‘ made the most impres¬ 
sive and clearly understandable 
link between the global econo¬ 
my and the importance of edu¬ 
cation and youth development,” 
Thompson said, 

After that, things started 
changing in Vacaville. 

Thompson gathered people 
who had a stake in youth devel¬ 
opment: city leaders, school dis¬ 
trict officials, business people, 
social leaders, county officials 
and more. The Vacaville Youth 
Roundtable was bom. 

The little-known but influen¬ 
tial entity with more than 45 
unofficial members has created 
some of the most innovative, for¬ 
ward-thinking youth programs 
in California today, among them 
Counter Force, PASSS, Gotcha!, 
TOLU ! i and the Brickhouse. 

We were a pioneer in this 
whole collaborative youth plan¬ 
ning business, long before col¬ 
laborative organization j 
became a buzz term," said 
1 liompson. “It really gave us a 
jump start on other cities. 

(See Youth, Page 81 
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Vagans Keep up With Trends, Local and Beyond 


From public art to the World Wide Web 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 
Special to The Reporter 


T he 1990sintroduced us to microbrews and 
tattoos, Tickle Me Elmo and cappuccino 
lattes, the Gulf War that lasted only days, 
the OJ. Simpson murder trial that lasted for 
months, a presidential impeachment effort that 
went on for years — and a Dow Jones that topped 
11,000 points. 

Whatever was shaking the nation in the ’90s 
was shaking Vacaville as well. 

In contrast to the "me generation’’ of the 1980s, 
greed would be "off trend” for the ’90s, predicted 
a Jan. 7,1990, Reporter story that quoted futurist 
Faith Popcorn, She predicted Americans would 
"cash out" during the ’90s - willing to work for 
less money so they could spend more time with 
family or other avocations. We also would concen¬ 
trate more, she said, on saving our society, pro¬ 
moting our family life and improving our health. 
Was she right? 

It was (luring the ’90s that legislators passed 
the Family Leave Act, which allows many workers 
>Tay home with a newborn or newly adopted 
..iild or an ailing parent. The “stay-at-home Dad" 
became an increasingly familiar sight. Health 
issues took center stage as researchers made 
great gains in AIDS research and began to unrav¬ 
el the mysteries of DNA. 

\ acaville residents kept abreast of the nation¬ 
al trend s nud look notice of the local ones, most 
notably the city's continued rapid growth. There 


were 71,472 people living in Vacaville when the 
decade unfolded — up from 43,367 in 1980. More 
than 17,000 more people would claim Vacaville as 
their home by decade’s end. 

Did all those newcomers come from the Bay 
Area, where skyrocketing housing prices made 
local housing costs seem attractive enough to 
endure a longer commute? Or did they come from 
all over, to fill the jobs brought by the arrival of 
such companies as Genentech and Kaiser Perma- 

nente, not to mention all the ser¬ 
vice positions that came with 
the opening of the Factory' 
Stores, Vacaville Commons and 
the Auto Mall? 

The influx brought with it a 


Trends 

/-pf. of the 

limes 


quest for all things trendy: coffee houses, Satur 
day markets and multi-screen theater complexes. 
Soon we had those things — and more. 

The Farmer’s Market began its Saturday morn¬ 
ing run in downtown Vacaville in 1994. Coffee 
giant Starbucks came to town and now competes 
with such aptly names shops as Java City, Hava 
Java, Java International, Cable Car Coffee, 
Strange Brew and The Grind. The 16-screen Bren- 
den Theatre complex opened in 1998. 

Area youngsters were captivated in the early 
1990s by a devotion to television’s Bari Simpson, 
Game Boys and Rollerblades, according to one 
Reporter account. 

Fashions from the early ’90s included a throw¬ 
back to the past, an August 1993 Reporter article 

(Sec Trends, Page 9) 
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'..luucnes on xne installation at Saul — 

Sentenmal." which was next to city offices on Merchant Street. It was part olTdlSE^. 
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Glance 

r^ck 



1990 


■ Explosion levels Security Pacific 
flank. 

■ Eva Buck, gonerous benefactor to 

Vncavlllo Museum, dies In June at 93. 


■ Jack Hurflo, Rnslc Vcgnt.iblo 
Products r.o founder, clloo in Oc tober 
of m 


1992 


■ Great Wonders Playground fs 
built, burned and rebuilt, 

■ Eleanor Ne lson, civic leader, 

teacher and philanthropist, dies In 
February at 95, 


1991 


■ Fiesta Parade moves from Main 
to Merchant Street. 

■ Robert Power, Nut Tree chairman, 
dies In May at 65. 


■ Vacaville celebrates Its 

centennial. 

■ Chiron comes to Vacaville. 

1993 

■ Cultural center opens. 


1994 




■ Genontoch lays out plans to build 
a Vacaville plant. 


Our leaders 

T he following is a list of every 
V aean. past and present, 

, w ho served on the Vacaville 
City Council during the past 100 
years. 

Early city records failed to list 
the first name of some members of 
the City Council, and they were not 
available through other sources. 
Therefore, only a last name is list¬ 
ed for some members. 

Also, llie city fathers for a time 
early in the past 100years were 
known as the Board of Trustees, 
becoming a City Council in 1927. 

1900-191)9 

D-K. Corn. Chandler, Banks Cmslh- 
w aue. Hewitt Prank H. Buck; F.B. McKeiitt 
Sr S.P Dobbins GW, Crystal; Koford; 
Rvhmcr; D.B Derby; Edwards Parker 
Wooden; Lawrence; W.S. Killing-worth; 
George A Arnold; Stevenson; CJ. Chi 

1910-1919 

/'f’Die A. Arnold; F.B, McKmtfc CJ 
Uhl; W.S. Kiltiugswortb, W E. Lawrence 
F-B. MeKevitlJr; George Jl Sharpe; W.L 
Strong Rippey George P. Akerly Johnson; 
Foutz; O.E Merchant 

1929-1939 

Holla C. Cray; CJ Uhl; George H 
Sharpe; George A Arnold; O.E Merchant 
H-G.Momson; William Wallace Johnson; 

C E. Owen; C B f 'lawson; E.L Cripc 

1939-1939 

William Chamberlain; George C Linn 
George Sharpe; CJ. Uhl; Rolla C. Gray; 

Joseph E Libonati; D.A. Mowers E,F Cox 
Joseph R Strauman;C.M. Hartley Jr 
Wiliam N. Hume, EA. Burton 

iM9.m9 

E A. Burton; CJ Uhl. C.M Hartley Wal¬ 
ler Schaefer Rudy Werner; George 
Gilpatric; Frank Miller Bernard Day 
Joseph E. Libonati; Albert S. Porter 
Howard I. Burton; Carroll S Mundy 

1950-1959 

Albert S. Porter Joseph E, Libonati; 
Richard E Coffer Burton; Carroll S. Mundy 
Walter C. Hansel; Hany Talbot Jr ; Elhea! 

C. Gilley Arnold W. Clark Dr. Rov J. Cob¬ 
ble. Richard Griffin; John Monel 

1960-1969 

Dr. Roy J. Cobble; Leland D. Collins; 

Elheal C. Gilley John Moriel; Richard Grif¬ 
fin; Michael A. Gonzalez, Bueford C. Moore; 
Noland J, Bagley, Berton N Massing: Albert 
T. Chancellor Roy F Brown; Bertrand 
Christopher John R. Ixirenzo 

1970-1979 

Bertrand Christopher Berton N, Mass¬ 
ing, WilIiam J Carroll; Berton N. Massing; 

Roy E Brown; Albert T, Chancellor Robert 
Bernard Pokorny. Etheal C. Gilley. Barbara 
J. Jones; Carolyn Van Loo, David A. Flem¬ 
ing 

1930-1989 

Bill Maher John Vasquez; William J. 

Carroll; David A. Fleming. Robert Bernard 
Pokomy; W. Michael Conner David Lowe; 

Joseph L Lopez 

1990-1999 

Ernest Kirrtme, CaulineClancy- David 
A. Fleming: W. Michael Conner David 
Lowe: Jeffrey Kalin: Gary Tatum; Len 
Augustine; Rischa Slade; Rob Wood 

— This information was 
compiled by Kathy Andronico, 
Vacaville city clerk. 


Corrections 

D espite our best efforts and 
intentions, errors can occur 
when working with histori¬ 
cal materials and people's memo¬ 
ries. 

The following errors appeared 
in the pages of Vacaville: The Past 
Century.” 

In the 1920-1919 edition, the per¬ 
son identified as Lee Hardesty in 
the photograph of the Pinkham & 
McKei itt Fruit Company is, accord¬ 
ing to reader Mary Burton Jones, 
Charles Burton. 

* « * 

In the 1940-1949 edition, the cut¬ 
line for the photograph on Page 26 
misidentiiied the school. It is 

Alamo Elementary School 

* * * 

In the 1950-1959 edition, the out¬ 
line for the photograph on Page 15 
misidentified the species of the 

Nut Tree tree, which was a black 
walnut. 

The Reporter regrets these 
errors and any others which may 
have not been identified. 


Riding 




turbulent times 


Sales taxes 
generated at 
local retail 
businesses help 
boost the city’s 
economy. 
Vacaville 
Commons 
(right), built in 
the early 1990s, 
is frequently 
crowded with 
patrons, as are 
most shopping 
centers in the 
city. The 
Safeway store 
(below) is one 
of the anchors 
of the shopping 
center. 
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Business thrives 
at end of decade 


By Amy Gingerich 
Staff Writer 

W hat a tumultuous 

decade for the busi¬ 
ness community. 
After the business explosion 
of the ’80s, Vacaville enterpris¬ 
es — like those across the 
nation — faced an economic 
slowdown and recession in the 
early 1990s. Yet everything 
turned around in the latter part 
of the decade, and the 1990s 
may well be remembered as a 
landmark decade for the busi¬ 
ness and real estate community. 

Recession frenzy overtook 
much of the nation at the begin¬ 
ning oi the decade, although 
California didn’t feel its effects 
for several years. 

Vacaville started the 1990s 
anticipating Bank of America’s 
campus-style office complex, 

450 houses and a golf course 
planned for Lagoon Valley. The 
6i >0,000-square-foot office, 
which was expected to employ 
more than 2,000 people, was 
touted all around town. 

Bank of America continued 
to discuss the project for the 
next three years, but the com¬ 
pany already was starting to 
feel tiie effects of the recession, 
as well as an abundance of 
office space that resulted from 
its purchase of Security Pacific 
Bank. Talk about the project 
dragged into the decade, though 
nothing ever materialized. 

Few realized this would be 


Rose and John 
retired in 1990 their 
daughter Janet and her 
husband Curtis Balcom 
took over Rose Florist in 
Vacaville and their son 
David and his wife 
Juanita I .ope/ took over 
Huse Florist in Fairfield. 
Rose and John now 
spend p.irt of their days 
helping take care of 
their four grandchildren, 

(he possible future 
owners oi Rose Florist 

and (ith Shop in 
Vacaville and Fairfield. 

218 Mu in Street 

•448-4222* 
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the city’s first sign of business 
trouble to come. Indeed, Vaca¬ 
ville businesses experienced 
phenomenal growth for another 
two years before the full effects 
of the recession set in. 

The residential real estate 
market, on the other hand, 
started its slowdown in 1991, 

The median price for a single¬ 
family home took a roller coast¬ 
er ride, peaking at a high of 
$153,775 in July and dropping to 
$139,000 by November. 

More homes than ever were 
added to the multiple listing 
service, but buyers were edgy 

about the Gulf War and the 

recession, even with interest 
rates at their lowest in 20 years. 

Yet poor home sales weren’t 
reflected in the retail market 
In 1992, the city welcomed more 
than 633,000 square feet of new 
retail space, Wal-Mart, Factory 
Stores expansions and Vaca¬ 
ville Commons shopping center, 
with Safeway, Target and 
Mervyn’s, all appeared with 
fanfare and brought critical 
sates tax revenue at a time 
when the city was facing a cash 
shortage. City Manager John 
Thompson called the business¬ 
es the city’s saviors in tough 
financial times. 

Across the freeway in 1992, 
Kaiser Permanente announced 
plans to build an office com¬ 
plex and hospital, then changed 
them, eventually setting up 
medical offices on 50 acres 


// 



along Vaea Valley Parkway. 
The complex opened in 1996. 
and two years later Kaiser nurs 
es walked picket lines in front 
of the building. The year-long 
contract dispute ended when 
nurses ratified a four-year con¬ 
tract. 

Lucky and its warehouse 
Teamsters also argued about a 
contract for six months in 1992, 
while the threat of a strike 
loomed. The dispute was 
resolved with what both sides 
described as a compromise. 

The Vacaville Chamber of 
Commerce had its own share of 
problems in 1991 and 1992, as 
the chamber’s board of direc¬ 
tors fired Executive Director 
Jim Telfer. When some cham¬ 
ber members demanded 
Telfer’s reinstatement, others 
voted overwhelmingly to sup¬ 
port (he board’s action. Milch 
Mitchell replaced Telfer in 
March 1992, while board presi¬ 
dent-elect Garland Porter was 
stripped o,i his position. Porter 
contended the demotion was a 
result of his support for Telfer; 


other board members claimed 
they had lost confidence in 
Porter. 

With an already shaky econ¬ 
omy, the federal government 
cut into the heart of Solano 
County in 1993 when it 
announced the closing of Valle¬ 
jo’s Mare Island Naval Ship¬ 
yard. The shipyard had 
employed up to 10,000 people in 
its heyday in the late 1980s, and 
many of the workers lived in 
Vacaville. Another 25,000 area 
jobs were believed to be base- 
related. 

Redevelopment is still bring¬ 
ing new jobs to the island, 
which has been turned over to 
the city of Vallejo, and the 
county has recovered steadily 
from the financial loss. 

Vacaville’s burgeoning 
biotech industly also helped 
bridge that gap. 

Genentech came site-hunting 
here in 1994 The South San 
Francisco-based biotechnology 
company' was looking for a place 
to build a manufacturing facility. 
Vacaville officials who designed 
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Hair Is My Specialty!" 

Ginger Norman has always enjoyed working with hair. In the 
early 60's Ginger graduated from the Vallejo Beauty Academy 
and continued her education by attending the Clairol 
Academy, where she was taught how to color hair. After 
receiving her business license, Ginger worked locally until 
1986 when she opened her own salon in 
Downtown Vacaville. Her clients range 
from the ages of 2 to 92 and many of 
them are third generation. Call today so 
Ginger can give you the perm or hair 
cut to fit your life style. 


the most appealing package have 
since called Genentech “the win 
of a lifetime." 

Genentech dedicated its SIC 
million facility in 1998—the 
same year it won U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration approval 
for its drug Herceptin, a breast- 
cancer-fighting drug that is now 
manufactured in Vacaville. 

Even before Genentech 
arrived, Vacaville had been 
making a name for itself as a 
biotechnology center. Chiron, 
based in Emeryville, opened its 
acaville manufacturing facili- 
ty Ml 1992, joining Alza Corp. 
a BioSource Technologies, 
which opened in the late 1980s. 
ven as the city’s biotechnol- 

°gj cluster grew, its residential 
r , e r state market continued to 
i eel. In 1996, Realtors started to 
see more homes being sold, but 

at lower prices. The median 

Pi k e of a single-family home in 
Northern Solano County during 

n ">st of 1996 was $135 500 

in rn ness 5tarted l00k '"s “P 
(See Business, Page 5) 




Florist 4c Gift Shop 

family owned mice PISS 


G. Norman Hair 

3Bfl Merchant St. * Downtown Vacaville 

449-3837 


Ginger Norman, 
25 Years Experience 
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Mite Home!” 

You don’t need to BO t n u 

« go to Kansas for 
unique gifts... 

We've got them! 



\ TT*** & Ac *»» r ies 

Mnrir.mM Furlong Collectibles 

• M.iry Enyclbrcit Garden IVc 

• Holiday DeconuiorL ... 

Yellow Brick Road 

3 13 Street 
Vacaville • 448-8278 
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anniversary. par tmont Oalebrate* 100th 

® Ntn iflAi* A i 

clo » u '® announced 

996 

opon. otn ’ f ’ non, ^Vacavllio medical offices 


■ Nell Hmuin brings notion, il pi rl if telly. 

■ Al Porti*r, fomim oily mayor nnd Mnslc 
Vogoinble Product® co founder, dies In Mnrnli 
at 90. 


1990s 


■Sunday, December 26, 1999 • 


1999 


19B8 


1997 


■ Vncnvlllo Skilling C'tmlnr ,imf Hicncfon 
Theatre open on the old Basic Vegetable site 

■ International Home Foods closes plant. 


R*'P. Vic Fa.no 


■ P'nai usance Falre makes temporary horn* 

'»* f iijf T 

■ Steelheads announce plans to move baee- / 

u#ill f(?;jrn lo f /ui * A \ ft 

■ Howard -Howdy- Roger,, fruit rancher and 

Vacaville a -walking history book.- dies in 
January. 


''•’tires. 


The End 


Squabbles, death help 
end Nut Trees presence 


Morrte VIsta^Avenue ‘.IS"? |,0p >' a " 0,1) Va ™‘" e ST 

a. not only for Vacaville, but for every freeway traveler throughout the state and beyond/ 


By Amy Gingcrich 
Staff Writer 

ob Power’s death in 1991 

signaled the end of an era 
at the Nut Tree. 

Founded in 1921 by his par¬ 
ents, Bunny and Helen Power, 
the restaurant pioneered Cali¬ 
fornia cuisine and became a 
landmark, due in largo part to 
Bob Power s foresight and busi¬ 
ness acumen. 

But the Nut Tree’s 75-year 
history crumbled after his 
death, as poor management and 
family squabbles took their toll. 

In 1995, the Nut Tree’s prob¬ 
lems became public 

First the 40-year-old bakery 

was dosed in a cost-saving mea¬ 
sure. Then the family tried to 
open a Nut Tree card room, but 
that idea failed. 

Buyer after buyer, ranging 
from entrepreneurs to Solano 
County itself, lined up to take 
over, but all the deals fell 
through. 


Business 


Finally, the family closed 
the Nut Tree on Jan. 27,1996. 
and began seeking a buyer for 
the property, negotiating 
through San Francisco-based 
The Kivelstadt Group. 

In 1999, the Nut Tree finally 

started generating genuine 
interest. For two months in the 
fall, it was home to the Renais¬ 
sance Pleasure Faire, which 
had been forced out ofits Nova¬ 
to home before it could move 
into its new home in Antioch. 
The Renaissance Faire is 
expected to use the Nut Tree 
again in 2000. 

Also in 1999, Bruce Portner 
came looking for a place to 
showcase his baseball team, the 
Sacramento Steelheads. He 
chose Vacaville's Nut Tree as 
the right location. 

Portner lias since changed 
the team’s name to the Solano 
Steelheads. The stadium is 
under construction, and tickets 
are being sold for the team’s 
inaugural 2000 season. 


(Continued from Page 4 ) 

Revitalization efforts began to take 
shape at the former Basic American Foods 
site on Davis Street. When the Vacaville 
gating Center, the 16-screen Brenden 
_,ovie theater and restaurants began open¬ 
ing in 1998, the city's economic outlook 
couldn't have been better. 

There was a brief setback that year, how¬ 
ever, when International Home Foods, for¬ 
merly American Home Foods, closed. More 
than 300 people were th rown out of work in 
the closing that came two years after the 34 - 
year-old tomato processing plant was sold. 

By 1999. Vacaville's business develop¬ 
ment was being touted as outstanding, and 
the real estate market was again setting 
record highs, 

Hearn Construction Inc. and BC Stocking 
both moved their headquarters to the two 
remaining buildings on the old Basic Amer¬ 
ican Foods site, where Outback Steakhouse 
opened Nov. 30. Plans are still in the works 
for a new Hawthorn Inn along Mason Street. 

The median price for resale homes 
topped off at $179,000 in 1999 — an all-time 
high — and homes were being snatched off 
the market as they became available. 

By year's end there were no signs that 
the economic good times were slowing. Two 
hotels opened in December, and at least 
three restaurants had announced plans to 
open in Vacaville. 


„„o U, oioiecnnology companies locating here, dedicated its plant in north Vacaville In 19^“ 


Jim and Bob Tooke 


Do You Rememher? 

Bob and Jim Tooke, owneis of Merchant & Main, Vacaville's 
Premier Purveyor of Fine Foods mid Spirits Restaurant leased 
(Jic Opera House in 1994 in historic Down town Vacaville as the 
community had a need for a classic elegant location for wed¬ 
dings, banquets, business meetings, and patties. 

In May ol 1999 Bob & Jim opened a garden patio for your 
relaxation and delight. While dining lhere you enjoy can their 
famous steaks, seafood, pasta and salads thal have made diem 
one of the most popular restaurants in Solano County. 

Vr 


Wooz 

center 
put up 
for sale 


T he Wooz,a Vacaville 
amusement center that 

was at the vanguard of a 

brief maze craze in the United 
States a decade ago, is on the 
sales block for $3.7 million. 

No for-sale signs are visible at 
the center’s 11.3-acre site on 
Orange Drive near the Home 
Base Home Improvement Ware¬ 
house, but The Wooz was listed 
for sale in Wednesday’s real 

estate section of The Wall Street 
Journal. 

The Wooz is closed for the 
winter at the moment, but the 
advertisement indicates it hasn’t 
closed permanently. 

The ad also emphasizes the 
site is a prime candidate for com¬ 
mercial development because of 
its proximity to Interstate 80. 

The Wooz is owned by a pri¬ 
vately held company, Sabrina 
Investments. 

General Manager Larry Fri¬ 
day was unavailable for com¬ 
ment Thursday. Rick Cordes of 
Cordes Commercial Real Estate 
Services, the broker hired to 
market The Wooz, declined to 
comment publicly. 

Local real estate experts 
agreed The Wooz is an attractive 
site for commercial develop¬ 
ment. 

Hal Alpert, a commercial bro¬ 
ker with Cold well Banker North 
Bay Realty, noted that the 
Orange Drive corridor is emerg¬ 
ing as a center for big-box and 
other retailers. 

“I think that’s what you will 
see out there,” he said of The 
Wooz site. 

Friday promotes The Wooz 
throughout Northern California, 
often in cooperation with the 
Vallejo Convention & Visitors 
Bureau. 

Jim Reikowsky, the visitors 
bureau’s communications direc¬ 
tor, noted that The Wooz can’t 

ofter the thrills of amucement 

parks such as Six Flags Marine 
World. . * 

"But it has some very unique 
qualities, with the maze and all”\ 
Reikowsky said. - * 

One of The Wooz’s problems 
is a giant maze isn’t the type of 
attraction that area residents 
will return to time and time 
again. They might come back 
every’ year or two. 

When it opened in 1988, The 
Wooz created a nationwide 
hoopla because it featured the 
itrst giant maze ofits kind in the 
United States. ■ 

The maze's confusing network 
of passageways is meant to test 
the wits of young and old alike. 

Over the years, The Wooz 
sought to broaden its appeal by 
adding attractions, including go- 
carts, bumper cars, miniature 
go 1 'and a carnival-style fUn- 
house. 

By Mike Fitch, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Jan, 
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MEI^CHyANJ & JVIAIN 


Toil!, luck'll 




949 Merchant St. • Downtown VacavIIU • 446 - 0?60 


As Wfi leaye this final decade of this millennium, and enter the next centum 
Barber Joes looks at our past to remember what w* did right to Inst js loners 

Vy v /° L ' k L ‘ m th ! s ctntuf y has had a Lopet cutting hair m 8 * 

hr\Vh r ° m l Tl C:,mC ¥" in l905 ' anJ fbon bronchi his youn^r 
It" the b U s im - s .s in 1920. Joe II started in 1942, and JjSby 

nou I . si? , K ' fe Jr ” ‘T! Jj ,n,ce setting in the 70’s and 80s. We feel * 
owne 1 t”' r ' ,r [ °™ V| |C , S h' st °ry and a downtown institution. Now 
SK ; 7* fofc (n T 1,l r Bather m is still the he* 

thw Ilwnti ^r V : , ,, L- , r i Vl,Cav . ,IU ‘/i°" K ’ mit " lth ** Sr - him know 

probably remember you."’ * aVC V ° M v ° ur fint h ' ,ircut - He ‘h 

VWcMM 9 

1 {iC&villc's Oldest Family l lair Salon 
bull service for men, uvmen & children 

Main St. * Downtown Vacaville • 707-448-6708 
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1990 1999 


Forging ahead 






(Continued from Cover) 
decade at little more than a 
crawl. During recent lifetimes 
we rocketed to the moon; we 
take the prospect of an up close 
and personal relationship with 
Mars with a grain of salt. It was 
easy for a single generation to 
have experienced several 
worlds, from a time when tech- 
oology was little more than a 
smooth wheel, to a digital age 
that advances at dizzying speed 

Vacaville in the '90s? Visual¬ 
ize a roller coaster. Wo have just 
crested The Big Dipper. Log on. 
sit down and hold on. 

But a funny thing happened 
on our way to 2000 We rediscov¬ 
ered our center. From Lagoon 
Valley to upper Pleasants; from 
retail sprawl on both sides of 
the freeway to a 1.000-acre 
Vacaville-Dixon Greenbelt. 
growth has been honed to a fine 
art An eight-screen theater was 
replaced by twice that many on 
Davis Street; a credit union 
placed a crystalline landmark 
atop a gateway hill, its mirror 
glass reflecting our familiar 
Blue Mountains; Genentech 
became a jewel in a biotech 
crown that fell a little awkward 
on our collective head. At one 
minute we couldn’t even spell 
" biotec hnology," now we're a 
‘‘cluster.” 

Transportation continued to 
be a challenge and gridlock was 
a growing pain in the neck. We 
talk mass transit, but we still 
can't get out of our cars. That 
ongoing love affair gave birth to 
one of Vacaville’s most vibrant 
industries. Almost overnight 
Orange Drive became "auto 
row." Glistening models covered 
sprawling lots, all of it proof that 
when things are good — or even 
not so good — people buy cars 
More Factory Stores came 


on line. Vacaville Commons and 
Power Plaza were completed in 
the early years of the decade. 
Wal-Mart. Hmiu-Base, Office 
Depot and CompUSA were only 
a few of the national brands that 
put their brands on the valley. 
When an economy opens a door, 
sometimes it also closes one; 
International Home Foods. 
Kmart and Orchard Supply were 
shuttered in 1995. And on a far 
more global scale, Solano Coun¬ 
ty finally realized one of its 
worst fears; Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard turned over its keys to 
the city of Vallejo. 

Probably no closing touched 
a nerve as emotional as Hie Nut 
Tree. After more than 70 years, 
family differences led to the 
shutdown of an institution that 
was a model for ood and family 
destinations. It hosted presi 
dents and kings, and was a rock¬ 
ing-horse favorite of children 
the world over. It vvas presumed 
by most Vacans to be part of the 
family. They look its closing as 
nothing less than a personal 
loss. The acreage lay bare for 
several years, waiting for a new 
suitor. Some came but none had 
what it takes to make a marriage 
work. At decade end, the old 
Nut Tree was being reinvented 
as a different kind of family des¬ 
tination, with minor league 
baseball as its cornerstone, 

Vet even while this was hap¬ 
pening on its rim, new focus was 
directed toward the old down¬ 
town center. Fears that all that 
was new would bury all that was 
old prompted the city to step in 
and administer CPR on the com¬ 
mercial heart. Main Street was 
refurbished and revitalized. 
Redevelopment — the bane of 
the ’60s — ironically came back 
as a downtown godsend. Histori 



Construction proceeds on the Travis Federal Credit Union atop a hill overlooking Nut Tree Parkway, Allison Drive and InteKe «T 


cally priceless buildings were 
thus saved The mindset turned 
inward, Generated by new 
development on the old Basic 
Vegetable Products site on 
Davis Street, downtown was 
again the place to be In ware¬ 
houses that once stored garlic, 
hockey pucks now fly. At 
decade's end, workers were 
putting final touches on the 
Ulatis Creek Walk. Public art 
was not only accepted, it was 
desired, and public input was 
starting to shape what would 
become new gateways to the 
city. The people built a new 
library and a performing arts 
theater, brick and mortar proof 
that the arts are alive and well 
in Vacaville. 

So this is what Quality of Life 
is all about. 

Our plate runneth over. The 
pace vvas frenetic, but it was fun 
to be part of it. Despite issues 
and distractions, we stayed the 
course. Our attention was inex¬ 
tricably drawn to the bizarre; 


S3 Regent at 

Summeraeld House 

Some of the most respected names in 
Vacaville call Snmmertield House home. 










vice place 
















SUMMERFIELD HOUSE 

11! I Ulatis I Mve * Vacaville • 707~H7-7I00 
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An unpersuasive CU Simpson; a 
non-denying President Bill Clin¬ 
ton; cult suicides in Southern 
California. In a time of relative 
peace and prosperity, human 
rights atrocities were committed 
around the world. Just as TV 
became a window on human 
drama it brought us so close to 
Desert Storm, Desert Shield and 
The Gulf War that the sands of 
tragedy seemed to blow into our 
living rooms. 

We championed causes, 
fought the AIDS fight, pitched in 
or protested against all that was 
representative of the human 
condition in the ‘90s. And when 
it came to politics, we learned in 
time that there was no such 
thing as too much suspicion. 
Representatives seemed bad- 
der. Americans were madder. 
We shouted at D C., “We’re not 
taking it any more! ’ But vvas 
anyone there? 

There was a Luminous Earth 
Grid in the Cordelia hills, 
remember? An Andrews Park 


playground was built by volun¬ 
teers, then burned to the 
ground And then was built 
again. Sometimes our patience 
was stretched. 

We went through several 
police chiefs; Gary Tatum begat 
Lee Dean who begat Mike Cook 
who begat Bob Harrison. Fire 
Chief Bob Powell gave way to 
Pete Marino who gave way to 
Frank Moore. All in one decade. 

In June 1990, longtime Mayor 
Bill Carroll defeated Don Pippo 
for his seat on the Solano Coun¬ 
ty Board of Supervisors. In 
November of the same year, 
David Fleming became the city’s 
chief official and was joined by 
Ernest Kimme and Pauline 
Clancy Rise ha Slade and Len 
Augustine were elected in 1996. 
In 1998 Kimme was replaced by 
Rob Wood — the business com¬ 
munity's candidate — to com¬ 
prise the Vacaville City Council 
at the end of the century. 

No decade can celebrate its 
growth without paying respect to 


die resources that it will miss 
the most: its people. Decade 
passings include philanthropist 
Eva Buck. 1990; Nut Tree part¬ 
ner Robert Power, 1991; Basic 
Vegetable founder Jacquelin 
Hume, 1991; teacher and civic 
leader Eleanor Nelson, 1993; 
and senior citizen advocate 
John McBride. 1994, to name but 
a few. >■* 

The 20th century is at the enc. 
of its days. The countdown has 
begun. We are as prepared as 
we’ll ever be. but will it be 
enough" We have a proud her¬ 
itage to lean on and a cantanker¬ 
ous nature to fall back on. We 
Vacans are awed at where we’ve 
come from, and bewildered by 
how fast it will change. There 
will likely be challenges that we 
can’t even imagine now. All that 
vve have to sustain us is the pio¬ 
neer gnt of our heritage and the 
strength of our community. 

That's more than enough. 

Vacaville 

Bring it on. 
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Dear Wonderful Ones 





W ill, the New Millennium coming. this is an ideal time to rellec. 
on what I have to be thankful fur. and how forntnate I ant- I d"" 
want this to appear hokey, but I tut. truly Rtateftil for all of you. 

How lucky 1 am to have such w onderful customers who make 
:ili; a business a true deliRht. Now piea.se ai.ow me «. dwe on 
„,y terrific stafT at Shocks. Because i sincerely like all o ye . 
enjoy coming to work. Because all of you are so capable a. our 
1! 1 can leave knowing that things will work widtoutmeth^ 

of,„„r goodness, I can leave with a happy hear, and know that all 

is well. For this I am truly thankful am. count th.s as onetd m 

most wonderful blessings. Please know that you ‘ 

I read this recently, and thought it would he a good reminder 

for all of us as we head into the New Millennium: 

"The lemger 1 live, the more I reall/e t te m|Me 
has on life. Attitude, to me. Is more impor.au dun » - 

more lmpor.au. than the past, than ****** 7! ,,h,'r 
circumstances, than Mm successes, than wh. 
people think. HJ or do. It is more Important than api« >™ . 

glflcdm-ss or skill. I. will make or break a retmpauy... » ehureh. 

Lme. The remarkable thing is that we have * choice mure day 
regarding die attitude we « ill embrace for the dm. «- 1 

| change our past... we ..It change the lae. that people H ■»' 

^ i,, a certain way. «•. nnnot change the inevitable. The onl y t "»s 
«, can do is lo play no the one string we- hate, and that .s our 
H i,hull, . I convinced that life Is 10".. what happens to me. and 

v>«"e, llOW l read U» U.' 

.My since rest hope Is that you will all have much happiness as 
we enter tin* New Millennium. 



Shock’s 


Very Truly, 







Owvof. Shocks, the Homo Comlon Slote 
Aiut U Mloy 6aitefV It Vac.ivh-.‘ 

395 A Fast Monlu Vista Ave 




Vacavtllti, CA 

(707) 448 2942 














































Acupuncture—A natural, effective way 
to treat your pain and health problems 
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LAM'S 

ACUPUNCTURE* 
RBAL CLINIC 
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There are millions of people living their lives with pain and health problems that limit their activities. 
They try various drugs and pain sillers to help them release the pain , But unfortunately, some times 
this is just temporary, and it is not a solution to resolve the cause of their pain or problems. 

Acupuncture is a natural way to treat your pain and other health problems and is committed to 
improving and maintaining your health. 

Many people try acupuncture and Chinese Medicine treatment, as their last choice to get well and are 
omazed at the result. Today, more and more western doctors and scientists agree that the treatments 
do work. There has been on increasing awareness of the usefulness of acupuncture and Chinese medi¬ 
cine in treating many medical conditions. For example: headaches, allergies, work or auto injury, 
pain, arthritis, bursitis, numbness, muscle spasm, paralysis, stroke residuals, depression, insomnia, 
weight control, drug and alcohol addiction, sexual dysfunction and GYN problems, etc. There are 
many other ailments which we can treat. Moreover, Dr. Lam's acupuncture clinic has helped thousands 
of people quit smoking with 80% - 90% success rate in just 1 -4 treatments. This is based on 20 years 
ical ( 


1 1 


cli 


nicer! experience, 




Acupuncture is safel As the medical report on JAMA states: "In the hands of competent physicians, 
Acupuncture is a method free from discomfort or side effects..." The medical equipment is sterilized 
and disposable, to prevent infection. 

Workman's Compensation Ins., Auto Insurance, Union Health Welfare Funds and many health insur¬ 
ance pay for acupuncture treatment. Dr. Lam's office will provide the necessary assistance for you to 
obtain the reimbursement. 

If you suffer from the pain and unhappy health distress, please call Dr. Lam's acupuncture office for an 
appointment for a free examination and free consultation. 

Lara’s Acupuncture & Herbal Cl fnic 

343 Travis Blvd., Fairfield • i 707 ) 425-4867 





A Blessed Beginning 
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Since opening our doors in June of 
199i The Mattress Outlet 
Superstore has strived to bring the 
Vacaville community the best 
prices and highest quality mattress¬ 
es available. 
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•DlIUlVERV 
* SET-UP 
♦REMOVAL 
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Over the past 8 years we've helped 
over 20,000 customers enjoy a bet¬ 
ter nights sleep. 

And to show you our committ¬ 
ment, we will continue to beat any 
of our competitors advertised mat 
tress set price over $400 by 5%. 
That's our guarantee to you. 

I invite you to stop by and meet our 
friendly and knowledgeable stall 




-Hill Holland, Store Manager 

The Mattress outlet - Superstore 

Sleep like on atujel Ionite! 


Hit'll villi* 

707 446 9793 

ORANttE TfcCi CENTER 

OOl Dutvt 

Nl it t 0 DMV 
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Can History Teach Us? 
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In 1865 Abraham Lincoln entrusted his dose friend, « 

Albert Gallatin Edwards, with the office of Assistant 
Secretary of the U S. Treasury. Albert returned this trust by 
managing th country's money through five presidential administrations, 
finally stepping down in 1887 to found the firm that bears his name. 

Today A.G. Edwards reputation stands upon a solid foundation of trusted 
advice and exceptional service, just as it did during Albert GaUatin Edwards 1 
life. These are the themes that help bind the relationships ue ve built with 
our nearly 2 million clients across the nation. Our dedication to trusted 
advice and exceptional service has served our clients well for more than 
110 years and will continue to serve them into the coming century. 


Trusted Advice * Exceptional Service 




an 


A.G. Edwards 

J INVESTMENTS SINCE 1887 

Martin Road^ Suite 350 
Fairfield, CA 94533 

707-428-6101 

www, a gedwa r ds „ co m 


Xlcmhcr $I!\ * 3 998 A.G. Edwenis & Stitts, Im 



We’jre Crais ii into tl&e 
New Millennium... 



staff at Ken’s Performance Ci 
i all their customers, families 
a Happy and Safe New Year. 


Serving Vacaville’s Automotive and 
ilre needs since 1971 . 



Ksrtowna/Jce 
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1999 
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C rowth ♦♦♦ 

(Continued from Page 3) 
created the ultra-secret "Zebra team" to 
lure the biotech no log)' giant to town 
The strike crew — which earned its “Z- 
Team" moniker because of its vow not to 
reveal the identity of the giant it was chas 
ing — designed an economic package 
! Genentech could not resist. The company 
announced in 1994 that its plant would i >c 
built in Vacaville. 

The city also landed Kaiser Pcrma- 
nente, which constructed a $72 million 
medical office complex oiT Vaca Valley 
Parkway in 1996. 

About 71,000 people lived in Vacaville, 
including two state prisons, at the dawn of 
• the 1990s. More than 89,400 people called 
Vacaville home at the end of the decade. 

They needed places to shop. They 
already had the Factory Stores at Vaca¬ 
ville, but soon even more was available to 
them. Big-name hotels, an auto mall, gro¬ 
cery' and bulk food stores and dozens of 
retailers open their doors in the southeast 
; quadrant of the city, along Orange Drive 
and the brand-new streets of Allison and 
; Nut Tree parkways and Iiarbison, Helen 
; Power and Burton drives. 

As northside residents flocked to new 
shops across the freeway, the city was 
forced to widen the Allison Drive over- 
' crossing in 1992 — several years sooner 
than planned Interstate 80 overcrossings 
and ramps at Alamo Drive and Leisure 
Town Road also were widened during the 
‘90s, As the decade came to a close, the 
citj' was making plans to widen the Nut 
Tree Road overcrossing, part of a $10 mil¬ 
lion package of incentives the city is using 
to propel redevelopment of the Nut Tree 
site. 

Home construction started to pick up 
at the end of the decade, though only 
slightly. By late 1999, there were calls for 
both affordable housing, especially that 
which would appeai to military person¬ 
nel, and for executive housing, 

A new City Council, created in 1998 
with the addition of Vice Mayor Rob 
Wood, supported plans to create an exec¬ 
utive housing enclave complete with golf 
course. It is proposed in two areas: lower 
Lagoon Valley and the Rogers Lane area 
in northwest Vacaville. 

In response, the Orderly Growth Com¬ 
mittee is debating the idea of collecting 
signatures for another referendum to stop 
such development, just as it did at the 
dawn of the decade. 



Reporter file photo 


With a growing economy, more homes such as these in Browns Valley (background) were 
needed to house people moving to Vacaville. And with those homes, came the need for 
more water. Workers (above) install the Browns Valley water tank in March 1990. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

While grants gave birth to 
many of the programs — includ 
ing PASSS (Parents and Stu¬ 
dents Seeking Success) and 
Markham Elementary School’s 
Healthy Start program —the 
city and the school district have 
dedicated resources to keep 
them alive. 

One of the more dynamic pro¬ 
grams is Challenge Days. The 
series of self-esteem building 
sessions was first offered to 
Vacaville’s middle and high 
school students in 1997. The pro¬ 
gram built up momentum and 
led to a Youth Summit in 1998. 

From that event came the 
TOUCH Committee (Teens Orga¬ 
nizing and Unifying for Commu¬ 
nity Health) and the Critical 
( hoices campaign. Teens joined 
subcommittees covering a vari¬ 
ety of issues, including tobacco, 
diversity and the creation of a 
teen center. The Brickhouse, 
which now inhabits more than a 
quarter of the ci ty’s Three Oaks 
Community Center, was turned 
over to the city’s youth in 1998. A 
youth committee continues to 
direct its activities. 

The city’s Police Department 
long has played a prominent 
role in developing youth pro¬ 
grams. In the 1970s, Police Chief 
James Lehman established a 
youth services division. In the 
1980s, the division bloomed 
under Chief Gary Tatum, who 
sounded the warning bell on 
gang activity in the area 

In the mid-’9Gs, Chief Lee 
Dean worked to establish 
Counter Force, a Roundtable 
creation that gave at-risk youth a 
chance to get jobs, learn career 
skills, leave gangs, participate in 
recreational opportunities and, 
in general, and get their 1 ives 
back on track. 

Counter Force continued to 
flourish under Police Chief Mike 
( ook, who later helped develop 
PASSS. Police teamed up with 
the school district and hired 
social workers to monitor tire 


PASSS program, which idemilie* 
at-risk students and counsels par 
ents on how to help them. 

The city’s Domestic Violence 
Response Team also was creat 
ed undcrCook, a reaction to sta¬ 
tistics that showed more than 
half of the city's assaults and 
more than 90 percent of its mur¬ 
ders came out of domestic sir 'g 
gles. The task force works close¬ 
ly with the District Attorney's 
Office and focuses on interven¬ 
tion. 

"If we can attack the roots of 
crime, we can prevent it" Cook 
said. 

Statistics back him up. Since 
the institution of Counter ; ’orce 
and PASSS, the incidences of 
juvenile crime and gang vio¬ 
lence have gone down. Domestic 
violence assault arrests have 
increased, but only because the 
task force is being more vigilant 
about prosecution, said Cook. 

Current Police Chief Bob 
Harrison continues to support 
the programs and the concepts 
behind them. 

"Success breeds success,” said 
Thompson. “We knew we were 
having a positive effect The more 
we did. the more we wanted to 
do” 

Of all the programs established 
in the 1990s. Thompson is most 
proud of PASSS. 

”It makes such absolute sense. 
You wonder why we haven't done 
it forever.' he said 

“Our social workers are like 
Peace Corps volunteers. They go 
into tiie families, they help par¬ 
ents understand how to create 
boundaries or how to discipline. 
Sometimes they work to get a fam¬ 
ily member off drugs or alcohol. 
They've even taught a mom how to 
work a vacuum cleaner 

Ideally, these kinds of lessons 
would be taught by churches or 
families, but Thompson said that 
just isn't happening, 

“We. by default go in and try to 
shore up the family structure. 
Because if not now, we'll have to 
do it later." 




Vacaville Sanitary Service 




Pe o p 1 e ♦ Service ♦ Environment 


831 Davis Street 
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heralds wet times 


Rainfall 

droWns 

D ena and Dennis Sulli¬ 
van kept their two 
young sons out of school 
Friday and took them to the 
top of MontieeJlo Dam to see 
something that hasn't hap¬ 
pened since one boy was a 
newborn and the other wasn t 
planned yet. 

Lake Berryessa, completely 
full. 

Nolan, 10. and Kalen, 8, and 
dozens of other curiosity seek¬ 
ers and water officials 
watched a thin sheen of water 
flowing over the lip of the 
lake’s so-called Glory Hole 
soillway and cascade down the 
dark hole for the first time in 
10 years. 

“When I was growing up, 

1 this happened all the time. It 
^ was no big deal," said Dena 
" Dennis who, with others, 

braved chilling winds to watch 
the water flowing and see the 
lake at its high point. 

“It’s like history, it's been so 
long," she said. “Now its just 
so full.” 

It began at about 1 a.m. Fri¬ 
day, according to water offi¬ 
cials. 

While tire spillway itself is 
little more than a big cement 
tube slicking out of a corner of 
the take, water officials and 
others who drove to the top of 
the dam said they see the 
hole’s breach as a sign of hope, 
an historical event and a 
marker that the long-endured 
drought is officially over. 

James Llewellyn, a store¬ 
keeper at Sierra Pacific 
Resort near the base of the 
dam, said the lake reaching its 
1.6 million-acre-feet capacity 
has historically been good for 
business. “When you have 
water, you have summer busi¬ 
ness." 

“It is quite exciting for all 

of us "Llewellyn. ‘They’re 
coining up like crazy. I’ve 
never seen so much traffic. 

Said Vacaville Mayor David 
Fleming: “We now have at 



Water: 
Too little, 

too much 


- Reporter tile photo 

raising the level of Lake Berrvessa until it sullied into the Morning Glory Hole in February 1996 
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Years of droaght ended with ratn 

least seven years of water, 
maybe more. This is the nign 
point. It's the visible end to the 

drought." 

Officials with the Solano 
County Water Agency made a 
brief presentation for the 
media and others from the top 
of the dam to mark the occa- 

sioii- 

‘it wasn’t so long ago that 
reporters and photographers 
were walking around this 
reservoir taking photographs 
of the old stone bridge at Mon- 
ticellosaid Dixon Mayor Don 
Erickson, chairman of the 
Solano County Water Agency. 
“We all wondered if it would 

ever rain again. 

“The refilling of Berryessa 
is about much more than the 
Glory Hole spilling,” Erickson 
told the group. "It is about 
Solano County surviving the 
drought.” 

By one set of statistics, the 
water level topping the spill¬ 
way is hardly a big deal. It has 
happened 15 times in the 33 


rainy seasons since the dam 
was first full in 1963. 

But water officials point to 

the feet that the latest drought 
put the lake at its lowest point 

ever —just 26 percent of 
capacity in 1992-and includ¬ 
ed eight vears of sub-par rain¬ 
fall. Again, the lake was nearly 
empty in December 1994, and 
it took just two rainy seasons to 

fill it to overflowing. 

“We knew statistically that 
the (water) would come back, 
said Fleming. "But we thought 
it would come back slowly.’ 

Fleming pointed to 1992, 
when Vacaville and several 
other Solano cities bought 
banked water reserves from 
farmers as insurance against 
running out of allotted water. 
Vacaville paid for 2.200 acre- 
feet. which was never used and 
is. technically, still there. 

An a ere-loot of water equals 
about 326,000 gallons, and in a 
normal year serves a family of 

five. 

According to Brice Bledsoe, 


secretary-manager for the 
Solano Irrigation District, the 
rapid recovery was nothing 
short of miraculous. "There 
was a time in the early 90s I 
suspected it was going to go 
dry.’’ he said. 

It took six years to refill the 
lake after drought conditions 
in 1976 and 1977, said Bledsoe. 
Some of the credit during the 
latest recovery goes to the pub¬ 
lic for conserving water. 

“The conservation efforts 
during this last drought put 
180,000 a ere-feet in there that 
wouldn’t have been there oth¬ 
erwise," he said. "The conser¬ 
vation was vital,... Reason¬ 
able conservation is always 
necessary.” 

Designers dubbed the hole 
the Morning Glory Spillway, 
named for its resemblance to 
the flower of the same name. 
The water that spills into it 
travels through the under¬ 
ground tunnel and is released 
about 100 yards downstream 
from the dam, 


"The refilling of 
Berryessa is about much 
more than the Giovy Hole 
spilling. It is about Solano 
County surviving the 
drought 

Dixon Mayor 
Don Erickson, 
and Solano County Water 
Agency chairman 


The lake was fullest on 
March 2,1983, when the water 
level reached more than 6 teet 
above the level ot the Glory 
Hole, more than 1.7 million 
acre-feet of water. Even then, 
however, the water level was 
still nearly 10 feet below the 
top of the dam. 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

W ater was a scarce 

commodity when the 
decade dawned, but 
by its close the rains had 
returned — with a vengeance 
— and reservoirs again filled. 

Even Lake Berryessa’s 
“Glory Hole” had spilled over 
on Feb. 23,1996 — the first time 
in 10 years. 

Yet in spite of the drought s 
end and another decade of 
debate, residents in the English 
Hills and Steiger Hills still were 
haggling over a water system as 

the decade closed. 

In 1990, Vacaville was mark¬ 
ing its fifth year of drought. Resi¬ 
dents had become more than 
familiar with rationing and 
landscaping with native, 
drought-tolerant plants. 

In 1993, legal battles raged 
over water supplies in Napa, 

Solano and Yolo counties. The 
counties went to court in 1993 to 
vie for greater shares of local 
water supplies. The wrangling 
caused the Solano Water 
Authority to halt its 5-year-old 
effort to buy Monticello Dam. 
Meanwhile, the rains did begin 
to fall again. Lake Berryessa 
found itself half-full for the first 

time in years. 

Heavy rains, thanks to a 
weather phenomenon dubbed 
“El Nino,” started to fall in Jan¬ 
uary 1997, and they ravaged 
Northern California. The rains 
caused widespread flooding 
when levees in the Delta broke. 
Solano County suffered an esti¬ 
mated $2.83 million in damages 
to crops and farmland because 
of the wet winter. 

El Nino returned in 1998, and 
that February record rainfalls 
caused floods, blackouts and 
damage to homes and business¬ 
es. county supervisors declared 
an emergency. 

El Nino turned into La Nina, 
and the winter of 1998-99 found 
Vaeans shivering through days 
of dry but freezing cold weather. 


Trends of the times 


(Continued from Page 3) 

d. Fashionable young ladies were wearing 
airie-style dresses and plenty of nifties and 
:e Blue jeans continued to be the pants ot 
oice for teens and adults alike, but their 
pearance changed radically throughout the 
cade going from skin tight to exceptionally 
^ from capri style to a bell-bottom reminis- 

*Vacaus were making fashion statements with 

"fe. from teens to seniors. ' wero optmg 
r tattoos, while another article lour years la 
ok note of the increasing number of people 

ho were undergoing body piercing. 

Cosmopolitan tastes extended to enterta - 
ent that drew residents to the 500-seat \ aca- 
Ue Performing Arts Theater, which opened in 

^Solano Community Symphony, the Air Force 
j Vacaville Ballet and the local barbershop 
Sws drnw huge crowds, former .hen er 

1 celebrated its fifth anniversary. Body- 
uildi ng. karate and boxing exhibitions there 

‘ The KrtovBaRet from Russia drew a large 
rol'd when i, pwtagjjj * 

nlidc ^ theater, residents began taking 

otice of the more permanentTan son 
0tice ° ’xxrriiie no all around town. 

Taeans eefrbrating the city's 1000.M** 

try in rarUie centennial Arts Pro- 

10 re than“ ule murals depicting 

set A serl , cs . of “ installed al City Hall, and the 
he area’s history, . his daughter pick 

ng fruit. The >""a ™ “ 'he street from a 

counect.cn 


unveiled in 1997. 

In 1993. Vacaville inherited several welded- 
steel sculptures created by Saul Nesbitt, the artist 
who designed the Campbell's soup can label. 

Some were placed outside City Hall; others wei e 
located around the Ulatis Cultural Centei. 

A business improvement district in 1996 
bought four copper and steel pipe trees from 
Suisun artist Phil Glashoffand placed them in 
the Alamo Drive median strips east of Interstate 
80. Most recently, in September 1999, a life-size 
bronze statue called "Story Time was installed 

in front of the library. 

Interest in religion also grew in the ’90s, as 
did local churches. Older congregations expand¬ 
ed as new congregations sprang up. St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Church pul up a parish center, while 
the Seventh-day Adventists moved to Allendale, 
shared space with an endangered hawk and 
built a new home. Bethany Lutheran Church 
built a multi-purpose room on Orchard Avenue, 
even as it bought property off Leisure Town 
Road and announced plans for a new church and 
school. Just down the road, Valley Evangelical 
Free Church kept growing, while the nearby 
Vaca Valley Christian Life Center started build¬ 
ing a 38 , 000 -square-fool auditorium that will seat 
2,300 people. 

The ’90s may be remembered as the decade ot 
solidarity among local Christians. In 1990, a half- 
dozen or so congregations came together to spon¬ 
sor the Festival of Trees, a now-annual fund-rais¬ 
er for Opportunity House, the city’s homeless 
shelter which also opened in the early 1990s. In 
mid-decade, Promise Keepers provided an 
avenue for Christian men to join forces. 

Like the rest of the nation, Vaeans grew more 
comfortable with computer technology during 
the 1990s. By decade’s end, we had our own com¬ 
puter stores, electronic mail accounts, World 
Wide Web sites and ongoing debate about 
whether the public library should allow unre¬ 
stricted access to the Internet. 


Pig possessors produce plea 
for porker precept proposal 

___— _a TO in 1 ft 


T hey lack fur, feathers or 
fins, but potbellied pigs 
are a growing rage in the 
household pet arena historically 
occupied by dogs, cats, biids 
and goldfish. 

The problem is they’re illegal 
in many cities, including Vaca- 
ville. Patti Coppes is trying to 
change that. 

“IIow could anyone not want 
one for a pet?” said the owner of 
8-week-old, 8-pound Amy. 1 l hey 
don’t bark, they don’t dig up 
your yard, they don t attack 
other animals, they don’t attack 

other humans.” 

Coppes alleges she is one of 

many closet potbellied pig own 
ers within the city limits, where 
cloven-hoofed pets are prohibit¬ 
ed, even though owners laud 
them as the pre-eminent pet. 

For starters, they have hair, 
not fur, and are great for people 
with dog and cat allergies. 

That’s how Coppes got interest¬ 
ed. 

She had to find homes for the 
original family pets after 2-year- 
old Torrie developed an allergy 
to dog mites, 

She learned about potbellied 
pigs on a walk through Solano 
Mall, where breeder Dee Dou¬ 
glas’ daughter was handing out 
information. Coppes was 
hooked. 

But such acceptance has not 
been universal. Some cities 


"How could anyone not 
want onejor a pet? They 
don’t bark they don't dig up 
your yard, they don t attack 
other animals, they don t 
attack other humans ” 

Patti Copper 
potbellied pi£ owner 


refused to rewrite their pet ordi¬ 
nances. Most recently, Golden 
State Warriors coach Don Nel¬ 
son was ordered by the city of 
Alameda to get rid of Miss “iggy. 
and back to the breeder she 
went. 

According to Douglas, more 
fights have been won. Major 
cities such as San Francisco and 
Sacramento and smaller mimic 
ipalities like Davis have 
approved pigs-in-residence. ... 

They dislike mud, lack a 
curly tall, seldom top 100 
pounds (unless improperly fed) 


and stand 12 to 18 inches tall. 

They don’t oink but will squeal 
if injured, walk on a leash it 
trained, use a liter box and do 

tricks. 

"They can learn anything you 
can kind of conjure up a way to 
teach them,” said Douglas, 

demonstrating tricks with Mr. 

White Shoes, a slightly round 3- 
year-old who sits, stands and 
watch out Kristi Yamaguehi — 
does a mean pirouettes and fig¬ 
ure eights, swine-stvle. 

"He’s our lineman," she said. 

"We had him in for the Super 
Bowl. He was rooting for the 
’Skins.” ... 

“I can t see where they cause 
any trouble,” said Dixou vet 
Peter Timm, who reports an 
increase in the number of his 
potbellied patients during the 
past year. “Everybody who has 
them, swears to God they’re 
smart.” 

Elbe Bush, a veterinarian in 
Vacaville, added they may fill a 
desire to own an unusual pet. 
Council members will recon 
sider Vacaville’s pet ordinance. 
They will be asked to allow pot 
bellied pigs as long as they do 
not exceed 100 pound-. 22 tin-ti¬ 
es in height, are spayed oi 
neutered and are lmuted !>* «'U 
per household 

By Stacey Wells, Staff W viler 
The Reporter, Fi b 
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- Chrysler 




I The final decade of the 20th century marks a sig¬ 
nificant leap forward in the history of Chrysler cars. 

It began with Chrysler s response to the public s 
[demand for a lavishly appointed luxury car alternative, 
the 1990 Town & Country minivan. With the Town & 

Country, Chrysler has refined and defined the concept of 
luxury. By continuing to make continuous improvements 
year after year, today s Town & Country proudly exhibits 
an impressive roster of awards. 

' Chrysler brand s crowning achievement for 1993 
would continue to shine throughout the decade, the cab- 
forward design. By maximizing living space and minimiz 
ing engine space, Chrysler s acclaimed cab forward 
design (first seen in the 1993 Concorde) would forever 
change the architecture of the automobile. 

In the mid-1990 s, many "industry experts’' pro¬ 
claimed the demise of the convertible. Chrysler believed 
otherwise and delighted the American public by includ¬ 
ing the 1996 Sebring Convertible within the Chrysler 
family of vehicles. It would become America s favorite 
convertible -an exciting vehicle that delivered open-ah 
pleasures with all the comforts, conveniences and prac¬ 
ticalities of a primary car. . 

1998 marked the introduction of paperless design 
with the redesign of Concorde. This process developed, 
tested and validated every aspect of Concorde s exis¬ 
tence prior to actual creation. Going beyond dynamic 
Knew styling, superb handling and elegant features, this 
Hi vehicle was the higbesi ranked premium midsize car in 
the J. D. Power and Associates 1998 Initial Quality Study 

2SM. , . .. 

After a hiatus of more than three decades, the 

■roadworthy pedigree of the impeccably mannered 300M 

: Y thunders back to the fabled 300 letter series of the 50s 

and 60s. Robert J. Eaton, Chairman of Chrysler 

.^ Corporation described it this way. The 1999 Chrysler •" 

K 3 OOM embodies the same philosophy and pedigree 01 

those early cars, but with a very contemporary mterpre- 

H tation of what performance has come to mean for this 

class of car. , . r .. .. 

In May of 1998, two of the world's most profitable 

car manufacturers, Daimler-Benz AG and Chrysler 
Corporation agreed to combine their businesses in a 
merger of equals. This transaction creates a world class 
automotive corporation ranked in the world s top three 
in terms of revenues, market capitalization and earn¬ 
ings. The new company, Daimle; < hrysler, is unique y 

positioned to exploit the growth opportunities ot th 

_markpf nf tm/jgranhical and 






The 1990’s 

I some overwhelming tragedies such as what took place in Yugosla 

•s will be remembered as a decade of achievement igood econoirec 

, enough. Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan was the choice of A&E tor 

Lvas probably an excellent choice conside ring the 

of keeping the stock market humming, interest r 

jest sustained period in American history. 

American women won the Gold Cup Socci 

World Series Championship in 100 years. We 

instrumental in winning at least seven of 

(earn to watch basketball without t 

' &- like we will be following the wonders of 1 


via and the loss of JFK Jr., I sus- 
times and hope for the future. 

It's "Biography of the Year” for 
has wove over the past decade In 
exceptional and the economy booming for the 

competition and the New York Yankees won their 25* 

eat Yankee Clipper, Joe DiMaggfo, who was 
] those titles. We are ail going to 
Michael Jordan, but unfortunately ft looks 
er woods well Into the next 

spectacular for myself and my farnf 
, opened Dodge Chrysler, Plymouth, 

lave never looked back and have never regretted the 
,ly, is a wonderful place to be. We have been enormous- 
goes to show you what you can do with a loving family 
ip of high quality employees. Most Importantly of all, we 
stoi v .ers and to those in the community who have sup- 

enter the next century and our anticipations are high* 
e grateful and we are taking nothing for granted. It is 
the next 10 years will be as good as the last 10 years 

and that each and every resident of our 
lovely area will have a healthy, prosper¬ 
ous and happy New Year... 
and New Millennium. 
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Reporter tile photo 


Thornton & Sons Jewelers 

wishes 


Solano County 

J 

A prosperous New Year! 


Christmas spirits 
remained high in 
the 19990$. When 
the holiday season 
hits, the residents 
of Vacaville’s 
Arlene Drive take 
the spirit to the 
utmost as they 
rename the street 
Candy Cane Lane 
and light up the 
neighborhood, 
drawing sight¬ 
seers from around 
the county. The 
residents also 
hold canned food 
drives during the 
Christmas holi¬ 
days. 


BINGO & CASINO 




HOURS: 

dingo: Mon. Ms. Fri 6:30Pm 
Sal-Sun l2 30Pm 
Casino. Open 24 Hours Daily 

www.cachecreek.com 


14455 Hwy 16. Brooks, CA 95606 

1 - 800 - 452-8181 
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333 Merchants treet S taff 
(Downtown Vacaville) 

Nonna Roades, Kathy uimcy, 
Tina Vfcgii/iifow & Victoria Ptvpp 
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Come Celebrate Our Neiu, 
Bigger and Better C: sino! 


Wow! Cache Creek Indian Bingo and ("asino has grown! 
Now 117,000 square feet of fun. That means more Blackjack 
and ^oker tables; more video slots, more high stakes bingo 
than ever before, l here's even three great new restaurants. 


You know Cache Creek is where the cash flows, 
so come out and go with the flow!" 


Sunday. December 26, 1999 • 1990 s 


1990-1999 


Christmas spirit and generosity 






































































































fire department 
marks centennial 


F our-year-old Andrew 
Lutes had hardly been in 
Vacaville a day when the 
Vacaville Fire Department 
had him rolling in the dust and 
dripping wet. 

Andrew's family just moved 
to Vacaville from Alabama. 

■! >ey took a break from 
unpacking to go to the Fire 
Department's 100th birthday 
party at Andrews Park. 

The drop-and-roll drill had 
Andrew covered with dust. 

The water bucket race had 
him soaked, 

“I got too much water in it 
(the bucket)," he explained, 
pointing out his soaked shirt. 

"It got too heavy and when I 
lifted it and it fell and it got all 
over me.” 

Andrew joined hundreds of 
other youngsters who compet¬ 
ed in the Children's Mini 
Muster. 

In four different timed com¬ 
petitions that lasted all day, 
they raced through an obstacle 
course, moved three buckets of 
water, sprayed water with a 
hose through a tire and fol¬ 
lowed a winding hose while 
blindfolded. 

The children’s events 


"Firehouse doggers” and sell¬ 
ing the hottest item on a hot 
day — bottled water. 

"Things are looking really 
good. We started to get a crowd 
right at 10 when we started," 
said Vacaville Fire Division 
Chief Jeff Ringelman. 

Near the barbecue, three 
retired firefighters sat in the 
shade, talking about the 
department, 

"It’s nice to just come out 
here and visit old friends,” 
said G. Warren Hughes, who 
was chief of the city’s one-sta¬ 
tion Fire Department from 
1941 until 1971. 

They talked about the time 
when there was only one sta¬ 
tion and mostly volunteer fire¬ 
fighters. In the 3940s and early 
1950s, they recalled, the 
department used to hold an 
annual "stag" party' to raise 
money. The gambling and 
other party events traditional¬ 
ly lasted more than 24 hours, 
they said, and raised more 
than $2,000 a year. 

"We'd go all night and day," 
said Ed "Hatchet” Pyle, who 
volunteered with the depart¬ 
ment for more than 25 years. 
"Everybody would be over 
there, even city officials, .And 
the cops wouldn’t bother us, 
they didn’t care." 

In the afternoon, 12 teams 
competed in the Adult Mini 
Muster, and a crowd gathered 
to watch the fun and hope for 
some cool oversprav.... 

By Frank Whitlatch, 
Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Aug. 21,1995 
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Lady Fitness employee Linda Shepherd twirls two hoops as she takes a break from her booth during Community Day 


ComrnuEi 


bers of the Vacaville Police Department v > 
were getting soaked in the Dunk-A-Cop tank; 

At times, people were lined up 30 deep to 
pay a quarter and get a throw. Most of them 
were young children. 

“I haven't had anybody come up and say 
they were doing this because I gave them a 
traffic ticket. At least nobody told me they 
did," said traffic officer Pat Williams. "It’s 
mostly kids, and I like sitting up there and 
taunting them." 

Williams got dunked plenty of times dur¬ 
ing his one-hour session. Youngsters who 
couldn't hit the trip lever with a ball were 
encouraged to run up and push it.... , ! 

Bv Fi ank Whitlatch, Staff Writer 
The Reporter. June 5,1995 


"Why doesn’t the dog let him go, Daddy?" 
he asked, as he ran back to his dad's lap, 
"Why’s he biting him?” 

“He's not doing what the policeman told 
him to. So the policeman told the dog to go 
bite him,” he explained. 

Then Travis’ dog showed how he locates 
explosives. 

Four boxes were set on the lawn, and he 
found the one with explosive powder. He sal 
in front of it and was rewarded with his 
plastic ball.... 

The event was held to teach people what 
firefighters and police personnel do. It also 
gave local groups like Neighborhood Watch 
a chance to hand out information. 

Near the dog demonstration, three mem- 


P olice and rescue crews came to 

Andrews Park on Sunday for the city’s 
first Community Day in the Park. 

They were joined by hundreds of people, 
volunteers from various clubs and tae kwon 
do students showing off their talents. The 
highlight was a demonstration of a K-9 
police dog and an explosives-linding dog 
from Travis Air Force Base. 

Dressed in a thick protective suit, the 
police dog's trainer ran across the park 
lawn, acting like an escaping criminal, The 
dog chased him down and held onto his arm 
letting go only after an officer gave the com¬ 
mand. 

One young boy took the exercise a little 
too seriously. 


were 

one of a number of attractions, 
all held to celebrate the Fire 
Department’s 100 years in 
Vacaville. 

Modem equipment lined 
the parking lot. Restored vin¬ 
tage firefighting equipment 
was on display. Firefighters 
put on puppet shows to teach 
fire safety. Other firefighters 
worked the barbecues, cooking 
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Smog inspection 
business saved 
from demolition 

Cherty Pit back in saddle 
following relocation ordeal 


A 30-mo nth-long effort to 
save a Vacaville lube-and- 
oii business from falling 
victim to a city street-widening 
project recently came to a hapnv 
end. 

Today, the building that now 
houses tlie Cherry Pit stands only 
a few lots away from its original 
location on the comer of Depot 
Street and East Monte Vista 
Avenue, a move which saved the 
structure i i-om the wrecking ball. 
However nerves are still raw 
over the debacle. 

Mike Cherry, owner of the 
Cherry Pit on East Monte Vista 
Avenue, feels he got the 
“runaround" by city planners 
and public works officials during 
his quest to save his business 
from demolition in the wake of 
the street-widening project. 

“They wanted me to go away," 
said Cherry. “I had to fight the 
whole thing tooth and nail.” 

City officials, on the other 
hand, say they were burned by 
the very' businessman they tried 
their best to help. 

“Any grumbling or complain¬ 
ing on (Cherry’s) part is complete¬ 
ly ingenuous,’’ said City Attorney 
Charles Lamoree. “It’s another 
example of someone we bent 
over backwards to help who 
comes back and complains." 

The story begins in March 
1993, when the city tried to pur¬ 
chase the building from then- 
owner, Susan Johnson, because 
the structure stood in the way of 
plans to widen Depot and Mason 
streets. 

Those negotiations failed, and 
the city' officials met in April 1994 
with Cherry, who leased a por¬ 
tion of Johnson’s building for his 
smog business, to discuss his 
options. 

“I contacted some folks in the 
city and said, ‘Can we take a 
proactive approach?’ ” said cher¬ 
ry. 

Paul Horn, deputy director of 
public works for the city, said it 
was highly unusual to approach 
Cherry' since he wasn't the owner 
of the property. 


“Our contacts are always with 
the property owner," said Horn. 
“(Cherry) had no rights to the 
property.” 

Alter considering his options, 
Cherry decided to take $20,000 in 
Caltrans Relocation Assistance 
money to move the building to 
812 East Monte Vista Ave., about 
100 feet to the west. 

In addition, Lamoree agreed 
to give the building, which the 
city took over in August 1994, to 
Cherry, saving the city between 
$10,000 and $15,000 in demolition 
costs. 

Then the headaches began. 
According to Cherry, the city 
seemed to be throwing up road 
blocks in every direction. 

The widening project was 
delayed when inspectors found 
lead contamination in the street 
facing the property Cherry want¬ 
ed to buy. 

Processing a city and a small 
business loan for the purchase 
took a “protracted" period of 
time. Plans for storm drainage 
had to be redrawn six times at 
the city’s insistence, costing Cher¬ 
ry about $7,500. 

In the meantime, Cherry 
moved his smog business to East 
Main Street Half of Cherry's cus¬ 
tomers left, and he was losing 
money. 

“The city doesn’t have a con¬ 
cept of time," said Cherry, who 
believes he lost between $50,000 
and $60,000 because of the delays. 
“It was really frustrating, the 
amount of time seeing nothing 
happen on this project.” 

City’ staffers tell a different 
story. 

According to public works 
officials, Cherry consistently 
failed to properly prepare mov¬ 
ing plans or meet deadlines, 
causing the whole widening pro¬ 
ject to be delayed and pushed 
into the rainy season. 

"(Cherry) had a series of 
things to get done that he didn't 
do,’’ said Lamoree. “It took him a 
year to get all the stuff done to 
get the building occupied (after it 
was moved.)" 



Mike Cherry, the owner of the Cherry Pit, completes one of the dozens of vehicles waiting to be smogged. 












Mom said city staff had to pre¬ 
pare “practically all" of Cherry’s 
project designs, such as those for 
the storm drains which simply 
"didn’t work.” 

"If anything, we protected 
(Cherry’s) interests," said Horn. 
“He didn’t catch on. He wasn't 
accustomed to how you do it" 

Planner John McDowell, who 
was involved in preparing the 
permit to allow Cherry to move 
the building, said the main prob¬ 
lem was that Cherry wasn’t a 
developer. 

“Mike’s new to die system," 
said McDowell. “There’s a little 
bit of a learning curve. We 
helped him along a bit on the 
process.” 

Cherry said that despite his 
complaints over the obstacles 
that delayed the reopening of his 
business, he’s pleased with the 
ultimate resulL 

“I’m grateful to be back in 
business," said Cherry, who 
added that business has been 
booming since he opened his 
doors in October. 

“Sure, a lot of {the problems) 
were probably my own inexperi¬ 
ence. The only thing that both¬ 
ered me is that we were sitting 
here for a year out of business." 

Lamoree said he wanted to 
help Cherry because "I hated to 
see a guy go out of business.”... 

By Ben Patterson, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 10,1995 


Vacant wrinkle they loses 

at stench of Smog Check II 


By Elizabeth Murtaugh 

Special to The Reporter 

V acaville cried foul in the late 1990s when 
the state imposed a new set of emissions 
standards on California’s smoggiest 
regions. 

Smog Check II, signed into law in 1994, target¬ 
ed several Southern California cities and a hand¬ 
ful of Central Valley cities with populations over 
50,000. The latter included Vacaville, Davis and 
Sacramento. 

Service stations and smog inspectors were 
forced to replace emissions-testing equipment 
with $60,000 machines called "dynamometers," 
designed to detect nitrous oxides, the chemical 
that makes smog brown. Vehicle owners dug 
deeper into their wallets, forking over some $70 
per test, twice what they paid under the previous 
Smog Check program. 

In 1996, many Vacaville residents aired their 
gripes in rallies at the State Capitol. Local smog 
shop owners joined forces with Vacaville Mayor 
David Fleming and other officials to publicly 
protest the new standards. The Solano County 
Board of Supervisors lobbied other counties to 
rally against the law and urged the Bureau of 
Automotive Repair to let Solano County pilot its 
own program. 

It’s not that critics didn’t favor a concerted 
effort to reduce air pollution. In fact, several from 


Vacaville took lead roles in the Taxpayer 
Alliance for Pollution Prevention, a watchdog 
group formed after a 1996 rally in Sacramento. 

They complained it was unfair for Vacaville 
and other Central Valley communities to be held 
responsible for smog that drifts inland from the 
Bay Area, which, along with Fab field, was 
exempt from Smog Check II. 

Despite the protests, Gov. Wilson implemented 

the program. 

And in February 1998, a Solano County judge 
threw out Vacaville's lawsuit that had sought 
either to remove Vacaville from Sn og Check II or 
to include the Bay Area. The ruling — which 
maintained that only a person, not a municipality, 
could challenge Smog Check n — gave Vacaville 
a chance to refile the suit. 

Vacaville City Attorney Charles Lamoree did 
just that, naming Mayor Fleming and himself as 
plaintiffs. That didn’t fly either. Later that year, 
the suit was thrown out again on grounds that it 
had no legal merit. 

In August, state Sen. Mike Thompson, D- 
Solano, announced he’d reached a tentative 
agreement with Gov. Wilson to drop Vacaville and 
other small cities out of Smog Check II. But the 
governor reneged, and in the end local residents 
had to endure the new emissions test 


Retiring congressman’s tenure 
quenches constituents’ needs 


A fanner in Dixon who survives on his ability 
to coax crops from the soil. A medical stu¬ 
dent at the University of California, Davis, 
who dreams of curing cancer, A military couple 
stationed at McClellan Air Force Base struggling 
to sustain a growing family. 

They have little else in common, but they all 
rely on the same congressman to protect their 
interests. 

After next year, it will no longer be Vic Fazio. 
The veteran lawmaker staggered constituents 
and colleagues, announcing his retirement in 
order to spend more time with his family. With the 
emotions of Monday’s event behind him, he 
described what it takes to be an effective repre¬ 
sentative for the 3rd District. 

“(The district) has tremendous diversity," 

Fazio said in an interview with The Reporter 
But each (constituent) desei ves time, attention, a 
good ear, and when you can, good advocacy." 

It extends to the floor of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where members need to convince col¬ 
leagues to support their projects. 

“To get other people to join you is important 
for a congressman," said Fazio, the third-ranking 
House Democrat. “H’s not just how you vole — it’s 
how many people join you to strengthen your 
cause.” 

Water is the common denominator in a sprawl¬ 
ing district that runs from eastern Solano County 
to Red Bluff, he said. 

“Water crosses all bounds — it’s important to 
environmentalists, local government, water dis¬ 
tricts, farmers industrial users,” Fazio said. “It’s a 
transcendent interest in my district." 

He joined the House Appropriations Energy 
and Water Subcommittee lor that reason. 

"I wanted California to be represented in an 
area where we've never really had a lot of influ¬ 
ence," said Fazio, who also serves on the agricul¬ 
ture, rural development and Food and Drug 

- 


Administration subcommittees. 

It is too early to tell who will replace him, he 
said, but he questioned assumptions that Assem¬ 
blywoman Barbara Alby of Fair Oaks would be 
the Republican nominee for his seat, 

The 3rd District usually elects moderates — not 
people as conservative as Alby, Fazio said.... 

“My parly needs to find a candidate of modera¬ 
tion who can be appealing across the spectrum 
and across the district,” Fazio said. “Someone 
who comes from west of the river representing 
smaller communities and agriculture would have 
a good opportunity here.”... 

When the time comes to surrender the keys to 
tits Capitol l fill office, Fazio is not sure where he 
will go next. But at 55, he figures he has at least 
another 10 working years, so the East Coast might 
keep him a while longer. 

Rumors have Fazio as a front-runner to replace 
White House Chief of Staff Erskine Bowles, who is 
expected to retire soon. But Fazio has not spoken 
with President Clinton since they were together in 
Yolo County last weekend. 

"My options are going to emerge over the next 
year, and whatever they may be, public or private, 

I hope to have the time to evaluate them,” Fazio 
said. 

He and Ins wife, Judy, will likely retire in 
Northern California. 

Although content with his decision, lie will 
miss serving in Congress, 

"(I’ll miss) the people who have become such 
gbod friends, who have taken my side on so many 
important issues, who have been there in Hie 
tough times for me. 11 sounds trite, but that’s 
absolutely the case," Fazio said ‘Tve been 
blessed by so many good friends that helped me 
get started. These are the people I'll always trea¬ 
sure." 

By Kerri Regan, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Nov, 20,1997 




Rep. Vic Fazio in 
Washington, D.C., 
surprised most 
when he 
announced his 
decision to end a 
20-year stint as the 
3rd District’s voice 
in the House of 
Representatives. 
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Crews bid farewell to old faithful' 





from Travi 

W hat happened at 

Travis Air Force Base 
on Tuesday was much 
more than about goodbyes. 

It also was about the end of 
an era and a love affair as gen¬ 
erals and airmen, the old and 
the young, the famous and the 
ordinary gathered in a freezing 
wind to see an old friend off. 

That old friend was Travis' 
last C-141, which departed the 
airstrip for its new home at 
McGuire Air Force Base in 
New Jersey. 

Scores scribbled their good¬ 
byes in chalk across the sides 
of the 32-year-old aircraft. 

"Thanks for taking care of 
me," wrote one man. 

“Thanks for the memories. 
You were the best” wrote 
another. 

“Take care of my baby," 
wrote Staff Sgt David Gian- 
caspro, who was in charge of 
the aircraft’s maintenance dur¬ 
ing its last 18 months at Travis. 

“It's a big baby, but it’s a 
good baby,” said Giancaspro, as 
he stood alongside the 168-foot- 
long aircraft one last time. 

—. While new aircraft is replac¬ 
es the C-141, Giancaspro said 
“new isn’t always better.” It 
was a sentiment echoed by 


Hakes final (I 


many others on Tuesday. 

“This is a nuts-and-bolts, 
grease-under-the-fingemai Is 

kind of plane. It gets the job 
done It’s a lot like an old pick¬ 
up truck, simple, yet depend¬ 
able, like Old Faithful. And I 
like it that way,’ Giancaspro 
said. 

“It still doesn’t seem like 
this is it. I guess it hasn’t hit me 
yet." said Master Sgt. Bill 
Friedrich, who has gone to 
Africa and Asia, South .Ameri¬ 
ca and Antarctica, New 
Zealand. Iceland and Green¬ 
land, all in a C-141. 

Vacaville Mayor David 
Fleming said Elvis Presley's 
father-in-law was a navigator at 
Travis when it got its first C-141, 
"The Golden Bear." 

"And a young captain 
named Dave Fleming was 
dying to fly in a new C-141,” 

Fleming got that chance, fly¬ 
ing aboard a C-141 into Viet¬ 
nam under mortar attack. He 
remembered loading those 
wounded in battle onto a C-141 
and taking off again, still under 
mortar attack. 

He recalled coming home 
from Vietnam aboard a C-141 
with a load of nothing but cas¬ 
kets. And of the time when the 



Crewmembers 
(above) of the 20th 
Airlift Squadron, 
602nd Aircraft 
Generation 
Squadron, 710th 
Airlift Squadron 
(reserve) and the 
349th Aircraft 
Generation 
Squadron (reserve) 
salute during a 
ceremony for the 
C- i41 ’s final flight. 
Master Sgt. Bill 
Friedrich (left) 
writes a farewell 
message in chalk 
on the nose of a 
C-141 Stariifter. 


first POWs from the Hanoi 
Hilton came home aboard a 
C-141. 

He remembers chasing the 
sun in a C-141 on a flight from 
the Philippines to Bangkok to 
Singapore to Bombay and New 
Delhi. 

“The people of Vacaville 
wish to express their apprecia¬ 
tion for the C-141 era," one 
marked by "professionalism 


Reports (ile photos 


and dedication,” Fleming said. 

Brig. Gen. George N. 
Williams, commander of 
Travis' 60th Air Mobility Wing, 
said: "This flight today brings 
to a close a long distinguished 
era in the history of Travis. It’s 
both a day to celebrate and 
mourn the loss of a friend and a 
warrior." 

By John Scheibe, Staff Writer 
Tlie Reporter, Dec. 17,1997 


Air Force sheds light on 1950 crash 


A fter a 44-year coverup, 
the U.S. Air Force 
HI 11 admits an atomic bomb 
— minus its nuclear core — was 
aboard the plane that crashed 
at Travis Air Force Base on 
Aug. 5,1950, killing Brig. Gen. 
Robert Travis and 18 others. 

Travis officials are still 
reluctant to discuss the acci¬ 
dent in detail and insist there 
was never any danger of a 
nuclear explosion. 

Further complicating recent 
revelations is the fact military 
authorities concede they do not 
know for certain if there was 
nuclear material on the B-29 
bomber. 

“I don't think anybody could 
say that, but I can’t say the 
sun’s going to come up tomor¬ 
row either,’ said Lt. Col. Den¬ 
nis Green, chief environmental 
officer. “Travis was one of the 
bases where nuclear weapons 
were being stored.... The air¬ 
craft was containing a nuclear 
weapon. It was a large weapon. 
But the nuclear component (to 
'"S.onate the bomb) was not 
present on the plane.’’ 

Minutes later in an inter¬ 
view' at the crash site, Green 
said 100 pounds of ’depleted 
uranium was on board. He 
was unsure why, was unsure 
what it was. and did not know if 
ii had anything to do with the 


Tests show no radioactive 
materials found at air base 


T he Air Force has re-eval¬ 
uated tests for radioac¬ 
tive material near an 
elementary' school on Travis 
Air Force Base and found 
"there is nothing there," 
according to a base official. 

Official results will be 
released after review by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, said Lt. Col. Mack 
McLaurin. 

“Results were good. There 
was nothing there,” he said. 

At a June 27 press confer¬ 


ence, military' officials pledged 
further tests w'ould be conduct¬ 
ed to allay public concern over 
potential contaminants from a 
1950 B-29 plane crash. 

An atomic weapon inside 
the plane was not armed with 
its nuclear core, according to 
government documents, but 
elements used in the bomb 
were on board, including 100 
pounds of "mildly active" ura¬ 
nium,,.. 

By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Sept. 14,1994 


nuclear bomb. 

J ust tw'o years after the 
crash, military officials permit 
ted construction of an elemen¬ 
tary school less than 200 yards 
I rom Ihe site. Travis Elemen¬ 
tary School is temporarily 
closed for asbestos removal, 
but the recent revelations raise 
issues of past safety... and the 
wisdom of its re-opening. 

Revelations confirm what 
for decades has been scoffed at 
as local legend, Those who 
lived in Solano County at the 
time of the accident... always 


speculated there was more to 
the story than the Air Force 
was telling. 

Officials concede the mili¬ 
tary bed for decades.... 

They now' admit the plane 
was headed to Hicham Air 
force Base, Hawaii, and possi 
bly ftjrther. 

Nineteen people died as a 
result of the Aug. 5 accident, 
including Brig. Gen. Travis 
Another 60 were injured. The 
blast was heard 30 miles away 
and the fire could be seen from 
as far as 65 miles. It damaged 


48 trailer homes, 20 cars, a pri¬ 
vate dwelling, a commercial 
garage, four store windows and 
10 acres of pri vate property. 

An eyewitness, in a candid 
1987 interview, confirmed that 
an atomic bomb was on board. 
Col. Ray Holsey said the plane 
was secretly carrying the 
weapons outside the country. 

Green said that given the 
timing of the crash — four days 
after the start of the Korean 
War — it W'ould seem likely 
Hickam was not the final desti¬ 
nation. “It’s a logical conclu¬ 
sion it was going somewhere 
else, The flight destination said 
it was going to Hickam, but 
most of the old-timers and 
observers said Guam....” 

He was interviewed 37 years 
after the crash by retired Air 
Force Maj. Gen. Russell Wal¬ 
dron. Holsey died in an air¬ 
plane crash 15 days later. 

Holsey said the airplane was 
loaded with a fourth genera¬ 
tion O Mark IV, an implosion 
bomb similar to the one 
dropped during World War II 
on Nagasaki. 

Moisey’s testimony does not 
indicate whether any nuclear 
material was on board. 

By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 

The Reporter, Feb. 11,1994 


Local base vital 
to humanitarian 
and war efforts 


By Sally Miller Wyatt 

Special to The Reporter 

T hroughout the 90s, per¬ 
sonnel at Travis Air 
Force Base—which 
marked its50lh anniversary in 
19% — were called upon to sup¬ 
port a variety of war and 
humanitarian efforts. 

hi 1990, Travis was brought 
in to help with Operation 
Desert Shield, as the United 
States called the Mideast troop 
buildup that preceded the Per¬ 
sian Gulf War, 

By the time the Desert Storm 
erupted in January 1991. nearly 
1,000 Travis men and women — 
active duty and reservists — 
were involved. Many were ferry¬ 
ing troops and cargo in and out 
of the area. Others were provid¬ 
ing medical help, in the Mideast 
as well as Europe. They stayed 
on the job even after the 2- 
month-long war to remove Iraqi 
troops from Kuwait came to an 
end. 

In 1992, active and reserve 
personnel at Travis were called 
upon to help during several dis¬ 
asters. Planeloads of relief 
workers left Travis to help 
clean up after hurricanes 
Andrew' in Florida and Iniki in 
Hawaii, and officials used the 
base to send people and sup¬ 
plies to help in Somalia as part 
of Operation Restore Hope. 

Also in 1992, Veterans 
Administration officials 
announced plans to build a new 
hospital near the base’s David 
Grant Medical Center, to 
replace the main Veterans Hos¬ 
pital in Martinez that was shut 
down because of earth quake 
safety concerns. 

Funding, officials said, 
would depend on Congress. It 
never came. The plans were 
killed in 1997. 

New plans call for a 42,000- 
square-foot outpatient clinic to 
be built at Travis, while as 
many as 100 beds at David Grant 
— up from 60 — would be dedi¬ 
cated to veteran care. 

In 1993, Travis became home 
to the 22nd Airlift and Refuel¬ 


ing Wing, bringing nearly 1,000 
newcomers lo the area. 

Also that year, a fire and 
explosion at the base destroyed 
a C-141 B transport jet, causing 
major damage to the tarmac In 
1997, the facility officially said 
goodbye to all of the C-141 s — 
called the "workhorse of the 
sky" — and the cargo planes 
headed for a new home in New 
Jersey. 

Travis hit the headlines in 
1994, when Air Force officials 
conceded that a B-29 aircraft 
that crashed there in 1950 had 
been carrying an atomic bomb 
— minus its nuclear core. 
Rumors about the bomb had 
persisted for years but, until the 
story broke, the Air Force had 
denied any weapons were on 
board in the crash that killed 19 
people, including the base's 
namesake, Brig. Gen. Robert 
Travis. 

Thai same year, two com¬ 
plete C-5A Galaxy reserve 
crews, some of their members 
from Vacaville, flew' nearly 24 
straight hours to shuttle water 
purification equipment to 
plague-ridden Zaire. The hope 
was to give survivors of a civil 
war in the neighboring African 
nation of Rwanda clean water 
for drinking and cooking. 

In 1995, Travis personnel 
again found themselves called 
upon to provide humanitarian 
aid in the aftermath of tragedy. 
Nearly 200 Travis workers were 
sent to help run Camp Pelso, a 
United Nations compound out¬ 
side Zagred, Croatia. Travis per¬ 
sonnel also flew people and 
materials to Oklahoma City, 
where they were used to help 
search for victims after the 
Alfred P Murrah Federal 
Building was bombed on April 
19,1995. 

Travis crews went to Haiti in 
1994, as part of a mission to 
uphold a democratically elect¬ 
ed govern ment. Just this year, 
members of Travis’ 60th Med¬ 
ical Group were sent back to thi 
Caribbean nation, this time on; 
U N. humanitarian mission. 


Pair rescued fifohj 
plane crash site 


T wo enlisted Navy men 

were rescued Wednesday 
from the a reckage of a 
single-engine plane, after 
spending 44 hours struggling to 
survive in wet and windswept 
Mix Canyon. 

Pilot Keith Wilson. 22. a for¬ 
mer Vacaville resident, and 
passenger Ricardo “Rick” 
Morales, 23, were on leave from 
the Alameda Naval Air Station. 
They were saved by a dramatic 
rescue effort that included four 
helicopters and more than 20 
emergency workers, some of 
whom were forced to hike over 
a mile up the rugged face of 
Mount Vaca to reach the crash 
site, 

Wilson and Morales had 
been flying on a day trip from 
Concord to Sacramento when 
their plane crashed around 5:30 
p.m. Monday, after a stop at the 
Nut Tree Airport. 

Wilson was taken by Coast 
Guard helicopter to the John 
Muir Hospital Trauma Center 
in Walnut Creek, where he was 
in fair condition with a broken 
left arm and a broken nose. 

Morales was in stable condi¬ 
tion Wednesday night at David 
Grant Medical Center ... 

Morales tried to go for help 
during the lengthy ordeal, but 
was stopped by a broken right 
heel and cuts and bruises. He 
helped save Wilson by putting 
out flames after the crash, suf¬ 
fering burns to his right hand. 

He later told rescue workers 
that he used a cigarette lighter 


and a torn T-shirt to start fires 
so he and Wilson could stay 
warm during nights when tem¬ 
peratures dipped into the low 
40s. 

When rescuers arrived, Wil¬ 
son was under the wreckage 
and "on the edge of life and 
death,” according to John Arra- 
bit, a California Higlnvay Patrol 
flight officer and paramedic. 
Arrabit was the first on the 
scene with Civil Air Patrol pilot 
Patrick Clark, who spotted the 
crashed P A 28 Piper Warrior. 

Arrabit landed the Highway 
Patrol helicopter on a steep hill 
above the canyon, about a mile 
and a half off Blue Ridge Road. 

1 1c and Clark crawled under a 
blanket with Wilson to help 
keep him warm until other res¬ 
cuers arrived. 

"Rick was waving and yelling 
(that) his buddy was in bad 
shape,” Arrabit saidM 

A helicopter from the Sono¬ 


ma County Sheriff's depart¬ 
ment, piloted by David Boyce, 
lifted the injured men to a 
muddy firebreak in rainy, foggy 
conditions. About 14 rescue 
workers from the Vacaville Fire 
Protection District hiked into 
the remote area, carrying 
stretchers. 

The plane was not noticed 
missing until Tuesday morning. 
John Swizer, Nut Tree Airport 
manager, said a review of flight 
records at Nut Tree helped 
focus the search near Vacaville. 
By Don Harness, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, March 18.1993 
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Fatal shootings 
by police unusual 


REPORTER 

1990-1999 
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No fit in | shooting of a bit 
-Hid run suspect in.irkcH 
just the third time in at 
least a quartor oonturj' that 
Vacaville police have had to use 
deadly force, according to the 
police chief. 

"I ve been here since 1973. 
and 1 cant remember a time 
prior to (1981) when someone 
was shot and killed by an officer 
01 the Vacnvfile Police Depart¬ 
ment." said Police Chief Mike 
Cook. 

“We’ve had officers shot at, 
and we’ve returned fire, but the 
only person hit was a police offi¬ 
cer prior to 1981," Cook added. 

Three officers — two from 
Vacaville and one from Fair- 
Held —opened fire on Doron 
Robert Lifton, 33, after he fled 
an accident scene and allegedly 
bartered Vacaville police Sgt, 

Scott Paulin with a metal pipe. 

Paulm suffered bruised ribs 
and was treated and released 
from an area hospital..,. 

An officer-involved fatal inci¬ 
dent protocol team will investi¬ 
gate the shooting, which is rou¬ 
tine 

■ | , p le ®fber two times that 
r'tflice killed suspected crimi¬ 
nals were ruled justifiable 

lomicides by the district attor¬ 
ney. 

Sgt Randy Weaver, then a 
detective, killed 20 -year-oJd bur¬ 
glary suspect Christopher Dale 
Chatham on Sept 19,1991, after 
a high-speed chase through 
south Vacaville, 

Weaver fired seven shots at 
the stolen sedan Chatham was 
driving after he burglarized a 
gun shop. Chatham was attempt¬ 
ing to run over Weaver when the 
detective opened fire. 

Seven years earlier, Weaver 


shot nnd killed Jim Trevino, 23, 
who threatened police with a 
knife. 

After slashing his wrists, 
Trevino had closed himself in a 
bathroom tor about 90 minutes 
before bursting out of the bath¬ 
room, shouting (hat he was 
going to kill someone and lung¬ 
ing at then-Sgt. Craig Rossiter 
with a knife, 

Rossiter. now a lieutenant 
with the Police Department, 
fired one shot and missed, and 
Weaver shot at Trevino three 

times, hitting him twice in the 
chest 

Before this week, the most 
recent officer-involved shooting 
was July 17,1996, though it is 
unclear if Air Force Maj. Lloyd 
Moody would have died from 
wounds inflicted by four Vaca¬ 
ville police officers in a gunbat- 
tle. 

Moody, 44, armed with an 
automatic assault rifle, opened 
fire on officer Chris Decious, 

Decious and officers Bryan 
Neal, John Miller and James 
Smith returned fire, hitting 
Moody in the hand and hip. 

Moody retreated into his 190 
Buttercup Circle home, and 
police heard shots fired soon 
afterwards. 

His body was found in an 
upstairs bedroom, and police 
discovered that he had also 
fatally shot his wife, Linda. 

The officers involved in the 
Moody incident received 
medals of valor after that occur¬ 
rence, tlie first such medals 
awarded in the Police Depart¬ 
ment’s 147-year history. 

By Kerri Regan, StafflVriter 
The Reporter, Oct. 5,1997 



Stella Henthorn (from Pelt), Renee Hensley and Jerl Biagi look over Christmas frees du.ina the <„« c 

" 9 me Tirst Festival of Trees in 1991. 
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Festival’s roots in religious community 

pi estival of Trees is not what most people Volunteers watch over the tree* ^11 ^ # 


F estival of Trees is not what most people 
might call a religious experience. 

Yet Vacaville’s annual Christmas 
tree auction was conceived eight years ago 
as a way to turn faith into action, and it con¬ 
tinues today as one of the few events that 
gamers support from nearly every segment 
of the city’s faith community. 

“I don’t think we ever had the vision that 
it would turn out like it has,” says Giselle 
Bell, one of the founders. “Everybody took 
to the idea and ran with it.” 

The Festival, which opens... at Three Oaks 
Community Center, raises money for Opportu¬ 
nity House, the city’s homeless shelter. 

Individuals and groups donate orna¬ 
ments, crafts, baked goods and magnificent¬ 
ly decorated Christmas trees to be sold out¬ 
right or auctioned off, They provide music 
and entertainment for the shoppers. 


Volunteers watch over the trees, sell the 
goodies and collect the money. 

Wliile the festival now includes many 

secular participants, its roots tie in the reli 
gious community. 

: v The: idea for the event came in the fall of 
1990 as Bell was looking for a community 
service project for the junior- and senior- 
high age girls group she was leading at the 
First Ward of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints.... 

“Our focus with our youth is that if you 
are going to be disciples of Christ, you have 
to do what he did. You have to lift the hands 
that hang down,” she says. 

At the time, Opportunity House was just 
opening, and the area’s churches, through 
what is now the Vacaville Christian Ministeri¬ 
al Association, had pledged to support it. 

The shelter would take in people by 


a niehff ? Ca churches would pay $10 : 
a nigh for each person they sponsored 

Bell saw the festival as a way for church- 
es to raise that money, 

e thought it would be a neat way to 

“ Ch T t' S r bi r hday ' <* he.pinVthe 

me less.... The first person we went to was 
Father Murphy,” Bell says, referring to the 

Kfal St v^ S ? J thl>liC Church home to 
the local St Vincent de Paul society that 

holps peo p .o in need. -He readily accepted j 

1 a ^ a way to set aside doctri- ; 

na differences and work on something that ; 

Fp«fiu ^ u e ° Ple iS ° ne 0f the blessiQ gs the ' 

whIm l| bnn ? S t0 communi ty> says Brian 
Vright, director of education at Bethanv 

Lutheran Church. 

By Karen Nolan, Reporter correspondent 

The Reporter, Nov. 28,1998 
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Call for FREE ridematching or transit assistance 

from Sacramento to San Francisco and hundreds 
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Our free services include... 

• Individual commute assistance 

• Personalized Matchlists 

• Car/vanpool referrals 

’ Car/vanpool formation assistance 
1 Employee commuter surveys 
Worksite events 

Employer site relocation assistance 
Van leasing company referrals 
Commuter incentive programs 


%. j 

Do you need to know how to travel 
around Solano County ; or into 
neighboring counties? Then you’ve 
come to the right place! 

Founded in 1979, Solano Commuter 
Information is a public agency 
providing FREE information and 
services concerning all alternative 
transportation within Solano County 
and into the surrounding regions. 

We have information available on... 

• Free Park & Ride lots 

* Local and regional transit systems 

’ (|f 0© passage over regional toll bridges 
’ High occupancy vehicle lanes 
(HOV/diamond lanes) 

Commuter and express bus services 
Ferry services 
AMTRAK services 

Airporters to San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Sacramento 
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HUSQVARNA VIKING 

ROSE 

Embroidery Machine 

•221 functional and decorative stitches. 
•Automatic self-adjusting thread tension. 
•Easily adjustable stitch length and width, 
•Exclusive one-touch stitch selection. 
•Buttonhole sensor foot. 

•Free instructional video. 

•100% jam-proof, full-rotary hook. 



HUSQVARNA VIKING 

#1 + 

Embroidery Machine 

•Viking Sewing Advisor® 

•Automatic self-adjusting tension. 

•Exclusive Program Display® 

‘Pictogram® Embroidery 
*11 buttonhole styles. 

One-touch direct stitch selection for all stitches. 
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1-800-53-KMUTE 

IHHm 5 6 ^ 8 3 1 

www.solanolinks.com|kmute800 

Service area not limited to cities/counties shown 
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HUSQVARNA VIKING 
l op of the Line” Designer I 

Embroidery Machine 

•Exclusive Color Touch Screen. 
•Exclusive Built-in Disk Drive. 
•Exclusive Sensor Foot Lift. 
•Exclusive Sensor Foot Pressure. 
•Built-In Customizing. 

•The Industry’s Largest Hoop. 
•Exclusive Sewing Advisor®. 
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2051 Harbison Drive (inside jo-ann ) 

Vacaville • 707-447-7005 

Open Mon.-Sat., 9<ini-8prn • Sun., llam-lipin 

Visit us online at gtandatamvlni com 
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City set to begin recycling effort I Agencies building 


foundations in 

Solano County 


Bins for tin 

and lots more 

V uvavi lie's curbside ivcy 
cbny; prolan) begins 
Monday. and in pm pars 

tion, city rest don Is are receiving 
tboir iji gallon yellow recveling 
bins. 

Hie city is delivering thevol 
low tubs to doOfStOpS through 
out the city. Residents are 
asked to pile recyclable materi 
als in the tubs and then place 
diem next to trash bins on the 
curb on their regular trash col¬ 
lection days. 

The new recycling program 
conies in response to a state law 
that mandates every city and 
county make a "good-faith" 

effort to cut trash flow in half by 

next year. Cities that don't 
reach die goal could be fined up 
to $10,000 a day until they do. 

Vacaville officials aren’t 
anticipating such fines, even 
though they admit the new pro¬ 
gram won’t enable the city to 
reach the goal. 

The idea, they say, is to show 
a good faith effort, which they 
say is the purpose of the new 
program, 

Residents will see an 
increase on their bills of about 
$1.21 per month per household 
for the curbside service. 

The program will cost Vaca¬ 
ville about $1 million a year, but 
the city is expecting to recoup 
; $263,000 annually from the 
; materials. 

Money isn't the issue with city 
; leaders, though. The point of the 
• program, and recycling prcH 
grams across the state, is to 
reduce the flow to state landfills. 

Connie Donovan, the city's 
recycling coordinator, said the 
city has been engaged in an all- 
out education process. In addi¬ 
tion to the bins, the city has 
mailed out information, deliv- 



Everardo 
Ponce of 
E.P- Truck 
service dis¬ 
plays a 
recycle bln 
at Vacaville 
Sanitary 
where the 
containers 
are being 
distributed. 
The curb- 
side recy¬ 
cling pro¬ 
gram is the 
result of a 
state man¬ 
date requir¬ 
ing a 

decrease in 
trash flow 
to landfills. 


ered door hangers, magnets and 
other items, all in an effort to 
make the public aware of the 
new program and to encourage 
participation.... 

The recyclable materials, 
about 300 tons a month, will go 
to a recycling center at Vallejo 

Garbage Service_ 

The Reporter, July 1,1999 


Reporter file photo 


What can be put in the recyclable bin? 

• Newspapers, magazines and chipboard 

• No. 1 and No. 2 narrow-neck plastic bot¬ 
tles and jugs 

• Tin and aluminum cans 

• Glass bottles and jars 

• Corrugated cardboard 


L ow-income families hoping to 
own their own homes often usl 
need a helping hand, not a 

handout. 

That ’s the motto of Habitat for 
Humanity, a worldwide, nonprofit 
home-builder noted partly for its 
ability to attract celebrities, such as 
former President Jimmy Carter, to 
work as volunteer laborers. 

It’s also noted for the breadth of 
its efforts. Since its creation in 1976, 
it has built more than 50,000 houses 
throughout the world. 

Soon, the group will boost its total 
by building a duplex in Vacaville. 
The project will be its first in town. 

Habitat for Humanity has built 
houses in Fairfield and Vallejo, and 
is looking at other cities in Solano 
County. 

We’re trying to get something 
going in Dixon. So far, nothing is on 
the drawing board,’’ said William R. 
McGregor, president of the group’s 
Solano County chapter. 

He said Habitat for Humanity is 
talking to city officials about build¬ 
ing a project in Benicia and hopes to 
undertake a project in Rio Vista. 

In Fairfield, another nonprofit 
builder is almost ready to break 
ground on Union Peach Estates, a 
sweat-equii y project that will consist 
of 18 houses on a 4-acre site. Sacra¬ 
mento-based Rural California Hous¬ 
ing Corp. has helped about 2,200 low- 
income families in California 
become homeowners through its 
Self-Help Housing Program. 

RCHC hopes to start construction 
in July on its project at Peachtree 
and Ellen courts in Fairfield. 

Buyers will help keep costs down 
by doing some of the construction 
work themselves. “They do about 70 
percent of the construction them¬ 
selves under a construction supervi¬ 


sor we provide." said Chris Gbuirbl. 
project manager for IICIIC. 

file group estimates the value of 
a buyer's sweat equity at about 10 
percent of the purchase price. I/mm 
from the city of Fairfield’s redevef 
opment agency and other funding 
also will help eligible buyers. 

To t|ualify for the program, 
households must have good credit 
and incomes no higher than 80 per¬ 
cent of the median incomes for 
households of the same size in 
Solano County. For a family of four, 

the maximum income is a little less 
than $40,000. 

Habitat for Humanity targets its 
houses at families that earn no more 
than 50 percent of median incomes. 
“We try to build a decent, affordable 
home," McGregor said. 

He said Habitat for Humanity has 
a site lined up for its Vacaville pro¬ 
ject, but declined to say where it is, 
noting that details still are being 
worked out.... 

Nationwide, a typical three bed¬ 
room house built by the group costs 
the buyer about $38,000. 

In Solano County, the group tries 
to keep prices in the $50,000 to 
$60,000 range, McGregor said. 

He said Habitat for Humanity still 
is looking for funding help on the 
Vacaville project. “We have enough 
to get things started and rolling." 

To help out, the Northern Solano 

County Association of Realtors is 
donating proceeds from its annual 

fashion show to Habitat for Humani¬ 
ty this year.... 

A Habitat ior Humanity fact sheet 
says the amount of sweat equity 
required varies from area to area, 
but between 300 to 500 hours per 
family is common.... 

By Mike Fitch, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, May 17,1997 


Vacaville Christian Schools 



Christian Character Development 
1,250 Students, Infant through 12th Grade 
Nurturing, Safe Environment 
1-4 Years Above National Norms 
Accredited with WASC & ACSI 


Extra Curricular Activities 
Expanded Facilities 
Video Technology Center 
New Science and Computer Labs 
Celebrating 25 Years 


Vacaville Christian Schools 

fcarly Childhood & Elementary School: 446-1776 • Middle School & High School- 446-1580 

1117 Davis Street 

Serving Solano County for 25 Years 
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David & Sandy Esparza, Owners 


Your General Contractor of Choke! 

• General Construction 

• Underground & Civil Construction 

• Civil Engineering 

• Environmental Consulting & Training 

• Environmental Remediation 

• Asbestos, Lead Poinl, Soil & Water Clean-Up 

CAL _ 

% IIMC 

2040 Peabody Rood, Suite 400 
Vacaville, CA 95687 

(707) 446-7996 • FAX: (707) 446-4906 

www.cal-inc.com 
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LJnce scorned, house 
crosses welcome mat 


N eighbors on Vacaville’s 
Laramie Way took to the 
streets last October when 
they saw trucks can-vino ni«n^ 


fine,” she said. "It does seem to 
blend with the neighborhood, 
and that’s all we wanted in the 
first place." 

The owners of the house, 
Suisun City realty agents 
Kathryn Patterson and Udell 
Hyde, didn’t return calls. 

But city Building Official Bill 
Turgeon said the pair have gone 
wrote angry out of their way to make the 

eked a house almost as good as new. 

eond piece “It’s been completely 

rewired, the plumbing’s corn' 
lust has set- pletely redone, completely new 
nearly fin- mechanical system, completely 
militant of new roof,” said Turgeon. “The 
the once- ugly duck has turned into the 
)king pretty beautiful swan.” 

The controversy surrounding 
ith it,” said “The House” was certainly an 
2 s almost ugly one. 

eet from Patterson and Hyde had gone 

through tiie usual channels at 
convince City Hall before moving the 30- 
>rhood year-old, one-story house into 

ded things the Burton Ranch subdivision. 

!ut that’s ^fortunately, the usual 

emo said. channels didn’t include inform- 
ruy, who ing neighbors of the impending 
ore out- move, and when neighbors woke 

ing the up one October morning to find 
;ed the a piece of an older house on 
ect. their street, they felt betrayed, 

interior of After a series of heating pub- 
r it looks lie meetings, the City Council 




Reporter file photos 

raised the ire of many neighbors. 


Until repairs were complete, the addition of an older house (above) to a Laramie Way neighborhood 


The deal also exempts the 
house owners from about $8,000 
in school impact fees, which are 
normally paid by a new-home 
developer 

Mike Forshay, a Laramie 
Way resident who led the 
protest against “The House,” 
said he hopes whoever moves 
into the refurbished home is a 
good neighbor. 

“If anything, this has pulled 
oui neighborhood really togeth¬ 
er,” Forshay said. “It's been pos¬ 
itive in that aspect. It’s really 
pulled our neighborhood close,” 

By Ben Patterson, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, July, 29,1996 


ultimately decided to change 
the rules and require a public 
hearing at the Planning Com¬ 
mission before any future hous¬ 
es are moved. 

And alter months of negotia¬ 
tions, name-calling and threats 
of lawsuits, Laramie Way resi¬ 
dents and the owners of “The 
louse” agreed to try to be good 
neighbors. 

The final agreement, which 
was signed in April, called for 
the owners to meet a series of 
design standards in the renova¬ 
tions to avoid future legal action 
from Laramie Way neighbors or 
the city. 




The home as it looked when it was moved to Laramie Way 
(above). Repairs and changes helped ease neighbor concerns 
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Import Service Center featuring state-of-the-art 
diagnostic and smog equipment, dedicated lube bays for your 
oil service needs and full service and repair on both foreign 
and domestic autos. 

% 

At Import Service Center we are ready to serve you now 
and in the year 2000. We 1 lave been servicing Vacaville and the 
Bay Area for over 20 years. Please continue to rely on us in 
the year 2000 for your automotive needs. 

Thank You at idMetnj Christmas To Oar Customers 


keep vnu cooler in the sum¬ 
mer and warmer in tine win¬ 
ter using twentieth-century 
materials that create an air¬ 
tight seal yet are beautiful to 
look at. You will want to 
invite your Iriends over just 
to see and 


enjoy your new 


windows ana aoors 
California Window 


rom 


Jason, Tim, Troy, Ron, Chuck, 
Mont*) Monty Jr. 


L’roup OJ 
Satisfied 
Customers 
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“Endorsed by Family Pets Everywhere 

y For Vour cat 

We carry (wet & drv> 

• lams 

gay • Science Diet 

HE M « Nutro Max cat 
WjM . jjfj fej * innova 

ITT • Eukanuba 
(H |1 m • sensible Choice 

HR Hjj • And morel 

IpUEjpL Full line 4 oil supplies* 

fc,cJs, collars and toys. 

For The Birds Fo r your Horse 

Full Line 
ffmm of Bird 
FT jj. supplier, 

Jl^LrCages 

and Toys 


STOCK & CUSTOM 

Exhaust Systems for Everything 

OUR 31 st YEAR! 


enclosures 


1654 Norm Texas St. • Fairfield 


perfect" 40‘ Round Pen 

available 


Other tiles 


Complete 
Saddle & Tati 
Source 

(new & used), 


All major credit cards accepted 


Open 7 Days a Week 

Mon.-Frl. 9-6 
Saturday 9-5 . 

Sunday 10-5 1 


Aegean Way • Vacaville 

(Corner of Peabody & Aegean Way) 
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IMPORT SERVICE CENTER » 938 East Monte Vista • Vacaville • 446-4066 


Window Systems 

Ca Lie. #734545 


227 Benton Court 
Old Town Suisun, CA 94585 


DICK’S MUFFLER SHOP 

& TRAILER HITCHES 
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REPOFTTER 






Monday through Thursday 


FRIDAY ONLY 
ANYTIME 



m 




VR 


per person (AFTER 10:01AM) 

lntludes...Creen & (art. OFFER EXPIRES 1/28/00 


VR 


Per person lncludes...Green & Cart. 
OFFER EXPIRES 1/28/00 


IIAftlff Ilf if h * ' n full Color • Tournament Package 

IIVIV Will I • FbftrAMir CrftiihM . t„..i n:.i_ 


ParView 


etronic Scoring • ixact Distancing 
lie Overview • 90‘ Cart Rule 
Increased Safety 









































The Renaissance Pleasure Fafre, for 30 years a popular Elizabethan-era attraction 
at Black Point near Novato, was drawn to the Nut Tree facility in Vacavlllo when its 
old home was closed to the event because of development. A new home in Antioch 
was not ready In time for the 1999 season, and may not be ready for the 2000 sea¬ 
son, leaving some to believe the fair may return to the Nut free one more year. Gay 
Linn Kirkpatrick (above) of Pleasant Hill, in her role as Queen Elizabeth, greets her 
subjects at the start of the Queen’s Joust on the opening day of the 1999 season. 

At right, Justin Thompson of Los Angeles (left) and Anthony Feery of San Diego 
engage in a bit of sword play during the Queen's Joust. The “knights” wear armor 
weighing up to 100 pounds and compete in several battles every weekend. 

Reporter file photos 
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Back To Basics 

We offer personal, courteous service 
with a smile and prices 
that will put a smile on your face. 


90’s fashion has included many asi >ects ol the past. 
Uptown Fashion has been a fashionable source or 
many women in Vacaville for almost 20 years now. 
We have gone th rough a few changes in the recent 
year, however the one thing that remains the same 
is our qualii y customer service and great selection. 

Best Wishes For A New < ’entury 
Jennifer Chau, New Owner 


UP'IOWN 





431 Main St., Downtown Vacaville • 707/452-1114 
Hies. - Fri., 10-6 • Sat., 10-5 • Evenings by appointment 






J Frank Gcrstenkorn^^P 

Frank, owner of Guns & Gear retired from 

Napa County Department of Corrections in 
January, 1992. 

September of 1992, Frank opened a consign¬ 
ment sporting goods shop with only 900 sq. ft. 
on Davis Street It immediately became a local 
gun shop. 

In June, 1996, Guns & Gear moved to a 2500 
sq. ft. facility in Alamo Plaza. As his business 
grew, Frank needed more space and expand¬ 
ed again to 5000 sq. ft. in August of 1999. Guns 
Gear is toe hugest gun shop between the 
East Bay and Sacramento, offering a large 
soli *< f i< m i of lire ;ums, shootii ig .sp< «t.s cquip- 
ment :uid accessories. 
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Ur ; ink will continue to give you 
his |k‘in*.muiI seivice (;uid latest j 
Huhicu millennium. 
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860 Alamo Drive (In Alamo Plaza) 

(707) 451-1199 

Hours: Tubs., 12-7, Wed.-Frl., 10-6, Sat., 9-5 
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Featuring: 

♦ Willi Raye Collectiblet 
•Mary Engelbreit 
• Robert Rothchild 
• Earth & Vine 
• blue Crab Bay 
Joesph Scbmidt Cbocol 
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•Girt Baskets 



And More,.. 
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family 

City becomes 
recreation hub 



By Sail)’ Miller Wyatl 
Special to The Reporter 

here's nothing to do!” 
might have been a com¬ 
mon complaint among 
young Vacans prior to the 1990s, 
but by the end of the decade, 
“You’re not looking hard 
enough" easily could have been 
the response. 

If Vacans stayed in town, they 
| might have bowled at the Vaca 
Bowl, taken in a movie at the sin- 
; gle^screen Clark Theatre on 
• Main Street or the four-screen 
; ' ac a Valley complex on Mar- 
- shall Road or checked out a 
book from the old library on 
, ; Merchant Street. There wasn’t a 

single big department store in 
; and if you liked to ice 
! ; skate you had to drive to Sacra- 

■ mento or Berkeley. 

Today, the town boasts 
, Mervyn’s, Target and more than 
, 100 shops at the Factory Stores. 
The Clark Theatre may have 
; closed in 1990, but Vaca Valley 
; j 'tnema wasn’t the only theater 
; in town for long: The Galaxy 8 
complex on Orange Drive 

■ opened in 1992. Then, Brenden 

■ Theatres brought 16 screens to 
town in 1998, and soon Vaca Val- 

; ley and Galaxy 8 were history. 

is now part of 

; the Vacaville Cultural Center, 

; which opened in 1993. Not only 
; is the facility larger than its pre- 
| decessor, it is open longer hours 
. and its shelves are filled with 
1 hundreds more books, thanks in 
, part to an 8-cent library' tax vot- 
; ers passed in 1998. 

; The Cultural Center itself has 
; become a beehive of activity. 

The theater at the Performing 
Arts Center is booked months in 
advance, and the Cultural Cen¬ 
ter’s conference rooms have 
hosted everything from wed¬ 
dings to haunted houses, fashion 
shows and tributes to Vacaville’s 
volunteers, the “Angels.” 

Plans for an entertainment 
-complex to be built at the former 
-Basic American Foods site were 
^announced in 1995; three years 
3ater, the Vacaville Skating Cen- 
Jer had opened there, and figure 
^skaters and hockey players were 
jamming the ice. 

; Teens have their own place 
• now, at the Briekhouse, TTie 
"facility, located in the Three 
. Oaks Community Center, opened 
in February 1998, as a place 
where teens could play air hock¬ 
ey or pool and listen to music. 

Z The Vaca Bowl on Peabody 
-Road closed in 1997 after 37 
-years in business but was 
replaced in 1998 by Stars Recre¬ 
ation Center on Browns Valley 
Parkway. The larger complex is 
open 24 hours a day and features 
40 bowling lanes, a sports bar 
and grill, a coffee shop, billiard 
tables, electronic dart games 
and a video arcade. 

I !ie Chuck E, Cheese and 
Scandia entertainment centers 
in Fairfield had to make room 
for Q-Zar and The Wooz in the 
late ’80s and ’90s. The Wooz 
opened in 1988 and offered visi¬ 
tors a giant maze, go-carts and 
game rooms, but the attraction 
couldn’t hold. After a 10-year 
run, the facility was closed in 
1998 and put up for sale in Janu- 
ary. Q-Zar, a popular laser tag 
game, made its home on Orange 
Drive until it closed in August. 

Another laser tag business — 

Zap City — was set to lake its 
place in late December at a new 
borne in the Factory Stores. 

Vacaville opened a number 
of new parks in the 990s, includ 
ing the community-built Great 
Wonders playground in Andrews 
Park in 1993. Centennial and 
A 1 1 1 ngton parks also opened, 
greatly increasing the number of 
som-nind baseball fields, 



s' 

Patrons glide 
along a sheet ol 
tee at the 
Vacaville Skating 
Center, one ot the 
latest attractions 
at what \once was 
the Basic 
American Foods 
food processing ■ 
site. 


Reporter file photo 


Putting Basic Foods on Ice 

Once food processing site, now entertainment center 




“Its great We 
feel like were 
finally getting 
settled in." 

Ed Shipstad, 
manager 


T he city’s newest people magnet — the 

Vacaville Skating Center — will be raring 
to go next week when the first of 10 commu¬ 
nity events scheduled this year is slated to hap¬ 
pen, said manager Ed Shipstad. 

The facility has been partially open since New 
Year s Eve, when Solano County' residents started 
taking laps around the Davis Street ice rink, 
Shipstad expects the other ice rink will open 
Friday and the roller arena will be ready for a 
large educational program scheduled for March 
19. 

“That’s going to happen,” he promised. 

Phil Velez, president of Solano Blades on Ice, 
said the rink's grand opening, which will include 
presentations by local dignitaries and a perfor¬ 
mance by a Russian professional figure-skating 
pair, is scheduled for April 24 

Shipstad beamed as he noted that the roller 
rink is no longer a storage area. 

It’s great,” he said. “We feel like we’re finally 
getting settled in. It has been tough staying one 
step ahead of what we needed to do," 

Shipstad said shoddy ice conditions on the 


open rink — sections had worn through to the 
paint — were due to constant use which left very 
little time for maintenance. He said conditions 
will improve when both rinks are open 

The pro shop, which initially will carry only 
essentials like skates, hockey sticks and helmets, 
is also expected to open this weekend. 

And the outside of the former onion dehydrat¬ 
ing plant is basically done. The painting is com¬ 
pleted and 99 percent of the shrubbery has been 
planted, Shipstad said. 

"You can kind of feel the momentum,” he said 

Other nonprofit community events scheduled 
for the roller rink next month are the Wine & 

Food Jubilee on April 15 and 16, the Fishing 
Derby fund-raiser on April 23. and the Business 
Expo on April 28. 

Officials of the nonprofit skating center, which 
was assisted in development by the city’s Redevel¬ 
opment Agency, are required to make 15 days per 
year available to community events free of charge. 

By Sean Gillespie, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, March 10,199!) 


Vaca boy hurt 
at skating rink 

The blade of an ice skate sliced off 
the tip of an 8-year-okl boy's left ring 
finger Sunday afternoon after he took a 
tumble on the ice at the Vacaville Skat¬ 
ing Center. 

Paramedics from the Vacaville Fire 
Department bandaged up the partially 
severed digit, which was cut about a 
quarter to a half an inch below the tip. 

The boy, a Vacaville resident said to 
be attending a friend's birthday party, 
was treated with intravenous pain 
medication on the way to VacaValley 
Hospital and later released. 

“We gave him a teddy bear," said 
firefighter Eric Wilson. “That seemed 
to make him feel better." 

The Reporter, Jan. 18,1999 


New movie theater 
makes curtail i call 



eldom have projects been 
awaited with more antici¬ 
pation in Vacaville than 
the 16-screen complex being 
built for Brenden Theatres. 

Theater aficionados can’t 
help but be excited about hav¬ 
ing so many more movie options 
in Vacaville. 

Many downtown restaurants 
and other businesses expect 
their cash registers to ring up 
more sales because of the 
hordes of moviegoers that will 
frequent the theater complex. 

And city officials are 
enthused because the theater 
complex will bring new life to 
the Basic American Foods site 
at Davis and Mason streets, 

Walter Eichinger, Brenden’s 
director of operations, said area 
residents won’t be disappointed 
when the$15 million complex 
opens. 

"What Vacaville is getting is 
the absolute latest in techno lo¬ 
gy,” he explained. 

Key features include stadi¬ 
um-style seating, a sophisticated 
high-tech sound system and a 
modem snack bar designed to 
get customers quickly and effi¬ 
ciently back to their seats. 

Eichinger also said moviego¬ 
ers shouldn’t have to worry too 
much about having a hard time 
seeing over the heads of people 
in seats ahead of them. In each 
theater, every row will be 14 
inches higher than the row in 
front of it. 

The complex will have about 
3,500 seats, and individual the¬ 
aters will have anywhere from 
140 to 450 seats. 


“The latest craze is stadium 
seating,” Eichinger said, noting 
that Brenden's Vacaville com¬ 
plex will feature stadium-style 
seats with high backs, 
adjustable arm rests and comfy 
cushions. 

The complex also will fea¬ 
ture a high-tech Lucasfilm 
THX digital sound system. 

The Vacaville theater com¬ 
plex is the third operated by 
Brenden. ft plans to open an 
18-screen theater in Modesto 
next spring. 

Eichingersaid 
Brenden opted to 
build a theater com¬ 
plex in Vacaville 
because it is a grow¬ 
ing community and 
the site has good 
freeway visibility. 

Brenden also was 
convinced Vaca¬ 
ville was a market 
that would support 
a multi-screen, 
state-of-the-art 
theater complex. 

By Mike Fitch, 

Staff Writer 
The Reporter, 

Sept. 18,1998 


Vacaville in 1998 
welcomed a 16- 
screen movie the- 
ater built at 
old Basic 
American Foods 
complex. 
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Vacaville’s 
Jermaine Dye con* 
nects on a pitch in 
the second Inning 
of a baseball 
game between the 
Atlanta Braves 
and the San 
Francisco Giants 
at 3 Com Park In 
July 1996. It was 
Dye’s first appear* 
ance in the Bay 
Area after being 
called up by the 
Atlanta Braves. He 
was traded to the 
Kansas City 
Royals just before 
the ’97 season. 


Reporter file photo 
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Vacan takes big swing at the big leagues 


Vacaville’s Jermaine Dye 
started his major-league career 
with a bang and ended the 1990s 
the same way. The 1992 Will t\ 
Wood High School graduate 
homered in his first big-league at 
bat with the Atlanta Braves on 
May 17,1996, against the Cincin¬ 
nati Reds. 

Dye. a right fielder, batted Ml 
as a rookie, homered in the 
National League playofs against 
the Dodgers and played in the 
World Series against the Yan¬ 
kees. He was fifth in the voting 
for National League Rookie of the 
Year. 

He was traded to the Kansas 
City Royals one week before the 
start of the 1997 season, and w as 
troubled by injuries in both 97 
and ’98. But he broke out in 1999, 


Braves debut for Wood grad is simply one to I )ye for 


hitting .294 with 27 home runs, 
119 RBI and 97 runs. He also set a 
team-record with 17 assists from 
the outfield. 

Dye was rewarded after the 
season with a two-year contract 
worth a guaranteed $ 6.1 million. 
He made $260,000 in 1999. 

The following is an excerpt of 
The Reporter article about Dye’s 
first major league game. 

H is major-league debut 
with the Atlanta Braves 
was memorable in more 
ways than one. Jermaine Dye 
needed just two trips to the 
piate to experience the good and 
bad times of professional base¬ 


ball. 

Dye made the most of his first 
plate appearance in the bottom 
of the fifth inning against the 
Cincinnati Reds. The former 
Will C. Wood High School star 
became the 71st player in major- 
league history to hit a home run 
in his first at-bat 

After wondering if he would 
play, Dye became the star of the 
show with just one swing of the 
bat. He drilled a ID fastball 
from i Cincinnati’s Marcus Moore 
beyond the left-field fence. The 
ball cleared the wall just to the 
right of sign commemorating 
Hank Aaron’s 715th homer. 

"I was looking for something 


away and he threw something 
in." Dye said. "I was able to get 
my hands through on it. I 
thought I hit it pretty good. I just 
put my head down and ran 
around the bases like I always 
do. I was in a daze. It was like a 
dream.” 

In another historical note, 
Dye is the first Brave to start his 
career with a homer since 
Chuck Tanner did it on April 12 , 
1955, back when the Braves were 
playing in Milwaukee. 

“The first pitch he swings at, 
and he goes in the record 
books,” general manager John 
Schuerholz said. “We know he’s 
got power. We know he’s going to 


help us.” 

Who knows how many of 
those 70 players followed the 
elite feat by hitting into a double 
play as Dye did in the seventh? 

‘Tm sure he would have 
liked to get a hit or even hit 
another homer, but those things 
happen,” Atlanta third baseman 
Chipper Jones offered. “I’ll tell 
you right now it won’t be the last 
time he hits into one.” 

Dye will forget the double 
play long before he forgets his 
first major-league homer. The 
moment was certainly memo¬ 
rable, and the 22 -year-old rookie 
outfielder even made a curtain 
call as 40,612 fans responded 


with a standing ovation. 

“That’s the first curtain call 
of the season,” shortstop Jeff 
Blauser said. “That’s an awfully 
good way to break the ice. That’s . 
something to be proud of.” 

Dye didn’t know what to think 
of the ovation. 

“I knew it was unusual. I 
didn’t think the guys would force 
me to do it,” he said. “I’m just 
glad my fans are behind me.” 

The cheers continued when 
Dye returned to right field in the 
top of the sixth inning.... 

"1 don’t know bow the hell he 
did it. In my first (at-bat), I was 
nervous as'he 11 | ir left fielder 
Ryan Klesko said. “I didn’t get 
anything to hit all night.".,. 

By Cecil Conley, Sports Editor 
The Reporter, May 18,1996 


Tears, cheers, ‘Dog Call’ 
mark last game for Mr. Z 


T om Zuninochoked back 
tears and told his team, 
“Keep the family together. 
Sometimes a father gets old and 
needs a little help.” 

With that he called for one 
final “Dog Call” and the run was 
over. Thirty-eight years. 215 victo¬ 
ries, countless hours of film 
study. 

“I’m standing beside two peo¬ 
ple that have supported me for 38 
years," he said with daughter 
Karen on one arm and wife 
Bemie on the other “Hopefully 1 
can stay 38 more and support 
them.” 

The final postscript didn’t 
work out on the field for the Bull¬ 
dogs. The offense sputtered in 
the 27-13 loss to Will C. Wood at 


Harold Youngblood Stadium. 

Regardless, it was a bon voy¬ 
age party on the visiting sideline 
for Zunino. Alumni and players 
were in abundance. 

Banners lined the visiting 
sideline with farewell messages. 
One said simply “Good bye Z" 
with the image of a teary-eyed 
Bulldog. 

“It’s been wonderful,” Bernie 
Zunino said. “We have a lot of 
memories and family. It’s been 
great." 

Former Vacaville quarterback 
Bob Biggs, now the head coach at 
the University of California, 
Davis, made an appearance at 
the stadium for the first time in 
years. He joked with Zunino , 
about an offer to come up and do 


a little coaching. 

There was a long procession of 
hugs and kisses after the game. 
Wood head coach Tim Galli 
grabbed Zunino by the face, 
smiled and gave him a big hug. 

Vacaville broke out new “Z” 
decals that the players wore on 
one side of their helmets, thanks 
to assistant coach Mike 
Papadopolous, Zunino’s son-in- 
law. ... 

Zunino did well to get out all 
his final words of goodbye to the 
team. He broke down when he 
caught sight of Mark Zunino. His 
son, a Hollywood fashion 1 design¬ 
er, flew in from Los Angeles to 
surprise his father. 

In a ruse, the family told Zuni¬ 
no that his granddaughter Jessica 



Tom Zunino 
... coached 38 years 

was walking. Mark came out of 
the bedroom carrying the baby. 

“I know how much this school 
means to him,” said Mark Zunino. 
“It’s always been a part of our 
lives.’’,.. 

“I worked with a legend,” 
assistant coach Fred Jones said. 

By Matt Miller, Sports Writer 
The Reporter, Nov. 15,1997 


Institution throws in the toweil, ret res 


T rue to form, Larry Nelson didn’t have 
much to say. True to his record, the 
Vacaville High School wrestling coach 
didn’t have to. 

Nelson’s letter of resignation was accepted 
at a special meeting of the Vacaville Unified 
School District Governing Board. His last day 
as a teacher will be Friday, although he will 
finish coaching the 1993-94 wrestling season. 
Nelson’s final season of a legendary coach¬ 
ing career began 34 years ago when he started 
the school's program. 

Tm an old person," said Nelson, who 
jis a 519-76 record. “Like any old person 
wno’s 65, I’m retiring That’s what you do. 

“But I’m not dead and buried yet.” 

The news of Nelson’s resignation caught 
Sieve Hilas Sr, by surprise. Hilas, who wres¬ 
tled for Nelson in the late 1960s, saw his son, 
Steve Jr., win a California Inlcrscholastic 
Federation state title under his former coach 


in 1992 

“When you mention 
wrestling in the state of Cali¬ 
fornia, people know about 
Vacaville," Hilas said. 

“When you mention 
wrestling in Vacaville, peo¬ 
ple know Larry. He’s an insti¬ 
tution. He’s a special person. 

Nelson has produced two 
state champions — Hilas in 
1992 and A 1 Re in 1987. His records are simply 
gaudy. So far, he has compiled a 99-2 record 
in Monticello Empire League dual-meet com 
petition. 

The Bulldogs have won the MEL title 17 
straight times—the extent of the league’s his¬ 
tory. They have only had to share the title 
three limes, once in 1992 when rival Will C. 
Wood won the MEL tournament after Vacav¬ 
ille took the dual meet title. 


Vacaville has also won Sae-Joaquin Sec¬ 
tion titles under Nelson in 1972, ’85, ’ 86 , '87, ’88 
and ’91. 

“He’s a great coach," said Wood coach 
1 hor Jensen. "He has done so much for the 
sport of wrestling here in Vacaville. He has 
established a great program with a lot of hard 
work and dedication over the years. He will 
be missed by many." 

Bill Hausler, Vacaville's statistician and 
wrestling expert since 1979, wasn't surprised 
by Nelson’s decision. Hausler also serves on 
the governing board, 

“I knew he had been thinking about it for 
some time,” Hausler said. “He will be missed. 

I have so much respect for Larry. He has 
given so much to Vacaville and all the young¬ 
sters he has worked with over the years.” 

By Ron Jackson and 
1 odd Sliurtleff, Sports Writers 
The Reporter, Dec. 39,1993 



Milestones r near 
for Varuden coach 


T HMtthe joke around Vanden 
High School is that Jim 
Boyd has put well over 
300,000 miles on the buses in the 
Travis Unified School District, 
Nobody can document the 
milestone. Still, it stands to rea¬ 
son wi th Boyd on board for all 33 
seasons of Viking basketball. 

The easy statistic to chronicle 
is victories, and Boyd has plenty 
many. 

Boyd sits one win away from a 
very select group of coaches in 
California. When Vanden earns 
its next victory... he will have 
600. 

With the Vikings off to an 12-3 
start this season, Boyd 's record 
stands at 599-259. Almost as 
impressive as ttie win total is the 
.698 winning percentage. 

According to Cal-Hi Sports, 
the publication that tracks state 
high school records, Boyd will 
become the sixth boys basketball 
coach to reach the 600 plateau 
while coaching exclusively in 
California.... 

“I can’t help but think how 
nice it will be to be among that 
level of coaches,” Boyd said. 
"When my name comes out in 
Cal-High it will be something 
nice to give my grandchildren. A 
lot of nice men have come 
through this school and share the 
600.” 

The club will be pared down 
to three including Boyd when 
considering those who have 
coached at only one school. Ironi¬ 
cally, il was Cvijanovich who beat 
Boyd in 1990 and denied him a 
chance at a second state champi¬ 
onship. Vanden won it all in 1986. 

Other numbers of note 
abound. Boyd has captured seven 
Sac Joaquin Section titles. Ilis 



Jim Boyd 

... nearing 600 wins 


Vikings have won 174 of 210 
games in the ’90s. And Boyd has 
had only one losing season (11-13. 
in 1987) in the last 22 years. 

“I think we have more section 
wins than anybody.” Boyd said, 
“but we also have more section 
losses. It’s great just to get there:; 
Winning the league has always ■ 
been the best thing for the school 
to do... but that doesn’t mean we 
want to downplay the postsea- 

M * 

son, 

Boyd has already retired from 
the Travis Unified School District 
as a teacher, and stepped down 
last year as athletic director. This 
is his last season as head coach. 

Boyd says he's not looking for 
any major production. He also 
doesn't think he'll get overly emo¬ 
tional. ■; 

“It will be something I'll 
enjoy,” he said. “Like anything it 
will become bigger in my mind 
later on in life than when it actu ■ 
ally happens.” 

By Matt Miller, Sports U nti l 
The Reporter, Jan, 14 ,1991 
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Vacaville unveils 
cu 1 tii ral center 
after long battle 



i 


s (he curtain rose on the 
new Vacaville Cultural 
Center Friday, it closed 
bn five years of controversy that 
saw the death of a library, the 
birth of polit ical careers and. 
ultimately, a city tom bv bound¬ 
aries, personalities and its own 
inexperience. 

Critics who tried to repeal 
the voter approved tax that paid 
for it all are now silent some 
even praise the state-of-the-art 
center But without exception, 
they remain convinced that 
Vacaville paid too huge a price. 

"People didn’t know what 
they were voting for," said 
Vacavilie resident Jackie Bur¬ 
ton, who worked to overturn the 
initiative known as Measure I. 

"It wasn’t made evident that 
they would close one library to 
open another." 

It has been almost five years 
since a slim majority of resi¬ 
dents voted to tax themselves 
for the betterment of the com¬ 
munity. While they approved a 
general tax, everyone knew 
where the money would go: to 
improve streets, build ballparks 
and create the Cultural Center, 
a trio of buildings south oflnter- 
state 80 

What critics said wasn't 
known was that in the process, 
the city would lose a small, old 
library on Vacaville’s north 
side..,. 

It’s been called the soul of 
the city. The Cultural Center 
complex. A performing arts the¬ 
ater, new community center and 
25,000-square-foot library’* But 
part of the agreement between 
the city and library district was 


that the old library would be 
sold to the city to help defray 
costs of building the new one It 
was the component that started 
the controversy.,.. 

It was an ugly period in 
Vacaville's recent history', both 
sides agree. But today, those 
who opposed the 25-year tax, 
which will raise $52.8 million by 
assessing homeowners $60 a 
year and businesses $15 to $600 
a year, say they would do it 
again in a heartbeat 

*‘I have no regrets, other than 
I wish we wou Id have pre¬ 
vailed,” said Michele Schlick- 
Harris, who worked with 
Vasquez. "I did what I could, 
but I have no ill feelings.... 

Detractors still take issue 
with the way the tax was ulti¬ 
mately presented. In an effort to 
circumvent Proposition 13, 
which requires two-thirds voter 
approval for a specific tax 
increase, the city placed it on 
the ballot as a general tax, with 
a promise of where money 
w'ould be spent A general tax 
requires majority support to 
pass, and Measure I squeaked 
by with 52 percent 

The irony, City Manager John 
Thompson said, was that coun- 
cilmembers placed the issue 
before voters despite legal opin¬ 
ions that said they w ere empow¬ 
ered to pass the tax without 
going to the polls. 

It’s clear that while the con¬ 
troversy' has subsided, funda¬ 
mental differences remain. No 
one is forgiving, just forgetting. 
By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, April 3,1993 
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“Hell House" players depict 
Satan In one of the scenes. 
The content of some of the 
scenes drew sharp criticism. 
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‘Hell Hidjiise’ production draws throng 


W hether it was the promise of gar¬ 
ish sights and sounds, the contro¬ 
versial message intended, or 
heightened media attention, the “Hell 
House" presentation in Vacaville has been 
drawing hundreds of curious spectators 
each night. 

In fact. Harvest Church staff had to turn 
away hundreds to the production on 
Wednesday, selling out by 7:30 p.m. And 
just to accommodate those who were 
admitted, the cast had to continue the 
drama nearly two hours after the sched¬ 
uled 10 p.m. cutoff. 

The four-day showing... brought just as 
many people on Thursday, with the line 
continuously at 200 to 300 people. 

On the onset some w-eren’t sure w hat to 
expect and didn’t know if the brazen 
attempt w'ould make any difference. “In 
this day and age, I think it’s hard to shock 
people with TV and entertainment " said 
Fairfield resident Harrison Dolcee, 34. 
“But I expect it will be shocking, and for 
some people it may change their view r - 


point.” 

“We are portraying some real issues 
that are really hot topics that are on the 
edge of our youth culture," Pastor Scott 

Brooks had said , 

The 30-minute production consists of 
five scenes, including a teenager who 
shoots himself in the head, and a drunken 
man crying for help next to the mangled 
bodies of his dead wife and son in the 
wreckage of a car. 

Perhaps more controversial is the mock 
funeral for a gay man dead ol AIDS, and a 
simulated abortion, in which a young 
female lies screaming on a hospital bed. 
surrounded by bloody towels, forceps and 
other medical instruments. 

The scenes made some hold their hands 
over their eyes; a pregnant woman turned 
against the abortion scene as she held her 
stomach. 

But of the 40 people from two groups 
approached after the event, not one 
stepped forward to express disapproval. 

“This is real life and good for the kids to 


see,” said Yolanda Rivera, who brought 
along her three children, ages 12,13 and 14. 

“They’re growing and making decisions 
and you really have to be careful.” 

There has been an average of two or 
three protesters at each nigl* 1 s showing, a 
lackluster display compared with other - 
cities that have had dozens show each 
night. 

“This is Vacaville, full of churches. 
What do you expect?” said Grey Blavin, 
one of two women who disapproved of the 
event with signs propped on their car that 
read: “Hate = Ignorance: and Bigots Use 
God To Justify Their Oppression Of Oth- 




it 


"Just take one of the scenes,” Blavin 
said. “AIDS is being shown as a gay dis¬ 
ease, and it is not.... And even if they think 
homosexuality is wrong, isn’t there a better 
way to teach that than a dead person in a 

casket with AIDS?” 

By Roxanne Stites, Staff Writer 

The Reporter, Oct. 31,1997 
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STONE'S COUNTRY 
TIRE & AUTOMOTIVE 
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Lett to Right; Marshall, Sheri, Brian, Ron, Tom, Randy, Jimmy & James 

i 

Stone's Country Tire & Automotive opened its 
doors in January of 1989 behind the 
leadership oj' owner Ron Stone . With over 
22 years in the automotive industryRon & 
his staff bring you the knowledge , integrity 
and service you've come to expect . 

Stop by and let his friendly staff 
solve all your automotive needs . 






STONES COUNTRY 
TIRE & AUTOMOTIVE 


“Where Good 'Ole Country Hospitality Lives 
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26 Commerce Place Vacaville • 447-4312 
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The 
Year You 
Buy Your 
Dream 
Home! 


“Give Me 
.4 Call 
I'd Love 
To Help!' 
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850 Merchant St, 
Ste B, Vacaville 

449-6939 or 

448-8902 
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Volunteers' work 
destroyed in one 
spectacular blaze 


S omeone said they didn’i 

55«S« 

t »> WMch - flames destrnv 

mg Vacaville’s Great \VoiufcrT 

PlmCTmmd or U>e vaeanUmbe 
liovmg stores on the 

dMond”;™ 1 - 

night to the scene. 

The playground that the com- 

010 P'siwxmd 
that was dedicated Saturday 

the playground that was 18 

SSSSS- 

titled the Help Build a Dream 
fund-raising campaign is 
ruined. 

"I was just thinidng about the 
dedication on Saturday and vol¬ 
unteers were showing their kids 

what they built,” said John Eck 

les, one of the play park's origi¬ 
nal coordinators. 

Fire Chief Pete Marino said 
late Monday he was considering 
it a suspicious fire. Most who 
watched the blaze, faces cov¬ 
ered by their hands, speculated 
it was caused by an arsonist. An 
arson team was investigating at 
midnight. 

Major David Fleming said he 
will ask the City Council to use 
city reserves to rebuild the 
park. 

'it isn’t just a question of 
price,’ he said Monday from the 
scene. “In this case, it's a ques¬ 
tion of the psychic health of a 
comm unify. ” 

Sirens broke Monday night’s 
silence at 9:32 p.m. and it sound¬ 
ed as if dtyjfrtown Vacaville was 
on fire. Initial reports of the 
playground burning in Andrews 
Park were too bizarre to 
believe. Several people said 


they thought it was a joke. 

Those first on the scene saw 
^? iat * 0 °k ec * hke a giant bonfire, 
lames had shot up the towers 

surrounding the park, reached 

the trees, and blown south into 

latis Creek. They were fanned 

high winds, which exasperat¬ 
ed firefighters. 

., * ts wood chips, it’s windy, 
it $ fairly warm,” said police offi¬ 
cer John Kegerris, “It could be 
ac< " 1 ^ en * a h It could be arson.” 

V itnesses who ran the short 
distance from downtown or the 
Ceorgie Duke Sports Center 
next door said they heard no 
explosion, saw no one running 
from the flames. But they said 
the entire playground was 
engulfed at once. 

From a distance, it looked 
like the whole hill was on fire 
and crews fanned out, crossed 
the creek, tried desperately to 
stop flames before they reached 
buildings along East Main 
Street. There, they succeeded. 

But they were too late to save 
the playground. 

“I worked on it, so if one stick 
burns I feel bad,” said Marino. 

Construction on the play¬ 
ground began Oct 20. About 300 
people showed up the first day. 
Crowds grew to 600 during the 
weekend. By Sunday, children 
were playing on what was easily 
Vacaville’s most fantastic com¬ 
munity event in years.... 

In five days, the dream was 
built and so was a sense of com¬ 
munity. Volunteers compared it 
to barn raising. 

Monday it was a barn burning. 

By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Nov. 2,1993 



A Vacaville firefighter douses the flames that destroyed the volunteer-built Great Wonders Playground in Andrews Park in 1993.' 

Razed playground rebuilt in five days 


I fyou ve been gone for the past month, it 
might seem like Vacaville’s Great Won¬ 
ders Playground never skipped a beat 
If you were here for the stunning arson 
fire that razed the 5-day-old volunteer-built 
work of art Nov. l, it might seem like that 
was all a bad dream. 

Call it rebuilt or rebound - the park is 
back. 

It opened Sunday evening under tower¬ 
ing new floodlights at Andrews Park And 
it’s better than before. 

“It’s bigger and better and we have so 
many experienced volunteers, we’re able to 
do it faster and with more detail,” said Bar¬ 
bara Smith one of the project’s assistant 
coordinators. 

Back is the extensive raised labyrinth of 
southern pine and its trademark green- 


topped turrets. It's a network riddled with 
nooks and fairy-tale attractions like a pirate 
ship and a locomotive. 

But this time there are unique touches 
that volunteers say set Vacaville's play 
ground apart from those in nearby cities 
that gave parents the inspiration for this 
one. 

This time there are wood-framed port¬ 
holes and windows cut into the wood towers. 
The raised wooden bridges are finished 
with lattice. The swing sets are dressed on 
top with green beams stenciled with birds 
on the wing. 

This time beams on the bridges are paint¬ 
ed in green or stenciled’with animals, like 
one decorated with a string of horses mov¬ 
ing from a walk into a gallop. 

And there are sculptures of trees and the 


animals that live in them, made of wood 
cutouts that have been hand-painted. 

About 300 people turned out Sunday for 
the last of five straight days of construction, 
many wearing red sweatshirts identifying 
them as organizers, or cheery red Santa 
Claus stocking hats. 

A good number of them, like 20-year-old 
Katy Wamey, had worked on the five-day 
construction of the original playground. 

“I wouldn’t miss it for anything. I’m going 
to bring my kids out here when I have kids 
and tell them I helped build it,” said War- 
ney, who works as a recreation leader for 
the city. 

“The last time, I started crying when I 
drove by and saw it,” she said. 

By Jean Lamming, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Dec. 6,1993 
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Diversity of background, experience, and skills ca i generate the ideas that save lives. 

At Genentech, we've learned that the best way to conquer a medical challenge is to listen. Because each 
person and the unique experience they bring lo the table can add enormously to the research and development 
of a potentially life-saving therapy. Open minds can open doors—for extraordinar y results. 



Genentech, Inc. 

In Business for Life. 

•www.gene.com 


©1999 Genentech, Inc. 














The Blue and The Gray — in Lagoon Valley 


Re -enactors 

stage battle 
in Vacaville 


amions boomed and 
sabers clashed as men on 
foot and horseback from 
Confederate and Union forces 



re enacted a Civil War skirmish 
known as Ashby Gap during the 
weekend. 

But this time, the battlefield 


was in Vacaville's Lagoon Val¬ 
ley Park and was repeated a 
couple of times Saturday and 
Sunday to allow each side a turn 
to win. 

fhe real thing was in 1863, 
just prior to the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg. Gen, Lee’s army was on 
one side of a mountain ridge 
and the federal Loops on the 
other. 


When the union leaders got 
curious and attempted to probe 
passes in the ridge, called 
"gaps," both sides tangled. 

"It was one in 10,000 skir 
mishes of the Civil War, not 
■ounting major battles, said 
Itoike Foster, president of the 
2,000-niember California’s 
National Civil War Association. 

He narrated the evolving bat¬ 
tle scene to hundreds of bleach¬ 
er-sitting spectators 

Betsy Ontas of Vallejo had 
completed cooking breakfast of 
fried bacon, toast and coffee for 
16 confederate troops. 

She said her role was to be 
an octoroon slave, a person that 
was l/8th black during the war 
era. 

"My owner is a I ieutenant 
with the 9th Virginia Cavalry,’’ 
said Ontas. 

She described the re-enact¬ 
ment as not a glorification of 
war but as a living memorial 
tribute. 



Smoke billows from Union Army artillery during a dull War battle re-enacted in November 1999 at Lagoon Valley Park south of Vacaville. 


Reporter file photo 


Capt David Partak of the 14th 
Tennessee said he has partici¬ 
pated in such re-enactments for 
22 years. 

"I come out for the history 
and the camaraderie,’' he said. 

The spread of tent encamp 
ments, the troops and other peo¬ 
ple in period clothes, caught the 
attention of Brian Hamilton, 8, 
and his brother, Chris, 12, of 
Vacaville. 

“It’s cool, said Brian Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Erin Cerles, 16, of Sacramento, 
was elegantly dressed for the era. 
She has participated in re-enact¬ 


ment activity since she was 3. 

Sherral Skinner of Oroville 
said at certain points of the war, 
it was not unusual for people to 
get dressed up and "go out for 
picnics and watch the battle." 

Prior to the Lagoon Valley 
version of Ashby Gap, a union 
sergeant reminded his troops to 
march with a 28-inch stride. 

l he green-uniformed (Hiram) 
Berdan sharpshooters, forerun¬ 
ners of the American military’s 
Special Forces, also prepared 
for the battle as part of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Custer’s 7th Michigan was 


represented as well, 

They engaged the 9th Vir¬ 
ginia cavalry and North Caroli¬ 
na sharpshooters until infantry 
on each side engaged. 

‘‘The cavalry’ considered 
themselves knights on horse¬ 
back,” said Foster. "Honor was 
very important then." 

Peter Bishop, a union can¬ 
noneer, said his 10-pound shot 
rifle cannon had good range up 
to 1,800 yards. 

Loud federal cannon fire 
answered, forcing spectators to 
cup their ears for protection. 
Rebel yells, drummers func¬ 


tioning like a communicating 
“radioman” of the day, sounds 
of cap and ball pistol fire and 
single-shot muzzle loading 
rifles, also punctuated the bat¬ 
tle. In all, according to Foster, 
about 400 re-enacters participat¬ 
ed during the weekend. 

"It’s important to me to see 
that history is not forgotten,” 
said Foster. 

“They were all Americans,’' 
he said. “Ages of those who 
sewed ranged from 10 to 60, The 
Civil War affected every family." 

By Don Harness, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, June 23,1997 


“They were all Ameri¬ 
can, Ages of those who 
served rangedfrom 10 to 60, 
The Civil War affected 
every family." 

Mike Foster, 

California's National Civil 
War Association president 
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Full Time •Part-Time (Mornings) 
Before & After School 
►Transportation Provided To And 
From School And Extra Curricular 
Activities 


Lie #480109520 


•Breakfast, Lunch & Snacks Provided 
•Field Trips, Private Swim Lessons & 
Many Extra Activities Throughout The Year. 


Ages 2 1/2 & Up Welcome! 

Open Monday - Friday, 6:30am - 5:30pm 

CALL DANA FOR MORE INFORMATION 707-678-4628 


Meals & Catering from the Buckhorn Family 


PU TflH CREEK 
CAFE-bak 



Breakfast and Lunch 

Served Daily 

Dinner Served 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday 

One Main Street 
530.795.2682 



BUCKHORN 

STEAK & ROADHOUSE 


R,d food lew ptep *. tlh* djflnaftGt 

PROUDLY SERVING 

CERTIFIED ANGUS BEEF " 

FRESH FISH • LOCAL IAMB 
COCKTAILS MADE THE RIGHT WAY 

Two Main Street 

530 . 795.4503 

www.buckhormteakhouse com 
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uckhorn C atering offers fabulous food and service for alt your special event needs. Serving 
-Jf - pUilentn Solano , Yolo ami the Bay Are a. IMeast? (.ill us ,u S 3 Q 7 <>v I 722 or HOP 3 I 0.934 6 



i- What W. Boyd Sheldon began in The late J920’s, has become a tradition in 
f* excellence here in Suisun Valley. For 75 years Sheldon Gas Company has grown into 
t a family tradition...employees and customers as loeli. To all our friends and 
customers who have seen us grow In this past century, in this Holiday Season, ice 
a thank you. We look forward to the next 75 plus years with you J 

* 


IV. Boyd Sheldon, founder of the Sheldon companies, is seated 4th from the 
lejl, in the center of the picture. This photo mas taken in 1941 at the Ryde 
Hotel. Walnut Grove, the traditional site of the Sheldon Christmas party. 


From left to right, top to bottom 

Arron, John R, Dane. John O.. Gene, Vernon. Mike P.. Victor, Dan. John N 
Mike S., Jeff, Jo Ann. Millie, Leticia , Jack, Ann. Jill, Joan. Janet, Jose. 

Clara and Pete not $hown 


2850 Cordelia Road, #120 
Suisun • (800) 675-2951 


14027 River Road 
Walnut Grove • (916) 776-151 l 
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Vaca womans 

killer heads to 
state death row 


A Solano County judge 

affirmed the death penal 
ty for a man convictedl 
earlier this year of raping, 
xodomiring and murdering a 
Vacaville woman in 1995 
Robon Allen Bacon, 36, will 
head tn California Slate Prison, 
San Quentin sometime in the 
next 10 days, where he will 
begin his wait on death row. 

Solano County Superior 
Court Judge R. Michael Smith 
ruled a jury’s recommendation 
ol death for Bacon was "appro 
priate." lie remarked on the cal¬ 
lousness of the crime and 
Bacon's "complete lack of 

remorse” for the killing. 

The death sentence for 
Bacon marked the first such 
punishment handed down by a 
Solano County judge and jury’ in 
15 years. 

Prosecutors say Bacon killed 
Deborah Lym Sammons at the 
behest of her husband, Charles, 
by hiding in her master bed¬ 
room and then raping, sodomiz¬ 
ing and stabbing her to death 
when she entered the room. 

Charles Sammons is also 
charged with murder. „ Prose¬ 
cutors claim he and Bacon dis¬ 
posed of the woman’s body by 
placing it in the trunk ofher car 
and then partially submerging 
the vehicle in the waters sur¬ 
rounding Grizzly Island, 

Friends and relatives of Dei 
orah Sammons sat calmly in the 
front row of seats behind 


Deputy District Attorney Chris 
Pedersen in Smith's courtroom. 
Before Smith affirmed the jury’s 
dentil sentence, Pedersen read 
aloud a letter written by the vic¬ 
tim's family and friends. 

"Debbie left prints on every¬ 
one." Pedersen read. "When we 
close our eyes at night, we si ill 
sec this horrible crime. You 
(Bacon) will be put to death in 
such a humane way. Debbie was 
not so lucky." 

Bacon, dressed in Davy blue 
jail garb, his arms covered in 
tattoos, looked straight ahead 
during the hearing, with no 
expression on his face. ... 

*'I do want to address the 
absence of remorse in Mr. 

Bacon.” said Robert Fracchia, 
one of Bacon's attorneys. “Since 
early childhood, he has had all 
emotion beaten out of him He is 
someone who had no control 
(over his circumstances) ... 

The defense lawyers also 
requested Bacon be allowed to 
serve life in prison without the 
possibility of parole rather than 
be sentenced to death. 

But Smith, before affirming 
the death sentence, described 
the crime and how Bacon was 
lying in wait to attack Deborah 
Sammons, and he cited the fact 
Bacon has a prior murder con¬ 
viction. Both reasons, he said, 
warrant the death penalty for 
Bacon. _ 

By Elizabeth Zach, Staff Writer 

The Reporter, May 21,1999 


No-contest plea given 

for womans murder 


Editor's note: Ciw Ties Sam¬ 
mons was to be sentenced on Dec. 
14,1999. for his role in the death of 
his wife. That sentencing was post¬ 
poned until Jan. 12.2000. 

C harles Sammons avoided 
a trial for the 1995 killing 
of his wife, Deborah Lynn 
Sammons, by pleading no con¬ 
test to her murder in the first 
degree. 

The plea was entered on 
what was scheduled to be the 
first day of Sammons' trial. 

In exchange for Sammons* 
plea, the prosecution dropped 
an enhancement charge of lying 
in wait that would have put 
Sammons, 48, in prison for life 
without parole if convicted. 
Instead, state law’ prescribes 
that he be sent to prison for at 
least 25 years, technically being 
eligible for parole alter that 
Sammons’ accomplice, 

Robert Allen Bacon, was con¬ 
victed in February’ of raping 
and then stabbing Deborah 
Sammons to death on Oct. 26, 

1995. Bacon's conviction and 


subsequent death sentence was 
based in large part on the testi¬ 
mony of Sammons, who said he 
and Bacon dumped Deborah 
Sammons body into Montezuma 
Slough. ... 

"I think he should have got¬ 
ten the death penalty like the 
other one," said Deborah Sam¬ 
mons’ sister, Kav Profitt of Fair- 
field, 

“I'm glad he's going to prison, 
but it still doesn't bring her 
back," said another sister, Bren¬ 
da Loeser of Woodland. 

The sisters had high praise 
for Deputy District Attorney 
Chris Pederson, saying he did a 
"beautiful" job and w’as honest 
with them about every aspect of 
the case. _ 

"1 think it was substantial 
justice when Mr. Bacon got the 
death penalty’, and I think hav¬ 
ing Mr. Sammons do 25 years to 
life is substantial justice as 
well," Pederson said 

By Sean Gillespie, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Ocl. 22,1999 
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Vacaville’s Decade of Crime 



A Contra Costa County Sheriffs Department team searches for a kidnapped girl. She was found, bound by duct tape, in a field. l * Ph ° , ° 
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By Robin Miller 

City Edi tor 

N o decade has been without its share 
of infamous crimes, but the 1990s 
brought an assortment of misdeeds 
that shook Vacaville’s sense of security and 
drew the community into legal debates. 

A half-dozen cases grabbed the majority 
of headlines: A still-unsolved explosion 
that lev eled a bank. A dispute over drug 
money that triggered a couple’s execution 
— and the death of a teenager who alleged¬ 
ly witnessed the killing. The slayings of an 
elderly rural couple by a teenager who 
wanted their car. An HIV-infected inmate's 
escape from the California Medical Facili¬ 
ty, The jury' that said it wasn’t murder but 
legitimate fear that lead a Vacan to shoot a 
man who tried to confront him about an 
earlier, accidental killing. A husband who 
hired a killer to rid himself of his 
estranged wife. 

There w’ere other outrages as well. 

The decade was still new in October 
1990 when 16-year-old Vacaville resident 
Gary Dean Lewis was beaten with a car¬ 
penter's hammer and left to die on a rural 
road outside Suisun City. 

His attacker, Gregory Coglianese, 20, of 
Rio Vista was arrested a day later. Investi¬ 
gators said he beat Lewis in an apparent 
jealous rage over the victim’s former 
involvement with Coglianese’s girlfriend at 
the t, me. Coglianese pleaded no contest to 
second-degree murder in 1991 and was sen¬ 
tenced to serve 16 years to life in prison. 

In November 1990, the community was 
stunned w’hen a 7-year-old girl disap¬ 
peared, triggering a search that ended 
when she was found 21 hours later bv a 
pheasant hunter out walking with a friend's 
dog. The girl had been bound with duct 
tape, raped and left in a field. One ofher 
neighbors, 20-year-old Travis Casebolt, was 
convicted of kidnapping and molestation in 
1991 and was sentenced to 33 years in 
prison. 

Another girl, 13-year-oid Maricela Zuni¬ 
ga, was the victim in 1994. Her badly 


decomposing body was found in a Vaca¬ 
ville apartment late that July, and investi¬ 
gators determined she had been raped and 
stabbed with pieces of broken glass. 

Steven Bryant Shellmon, 23, and Lalo 
Flores, 16, were ultimately convicted in 
connection with her death. In 1995, Shell- 
'?ion was sentenced to life in prison without 
the possibility of parole, while Flores was 
ordered confined in the Youth Authority 
until age 25. 

The age of the suspect stunned the com¬ 
munity in 1993, when 16-year-old Daniel 
Rusk was arrested in connection with the 
stabbing death of an elderly Allendale cou¬ 
ple. Duringhis trial, prosecutors main¬ 
tained that Rusk killed Kenneth and Mar¬ 
jorie Stotz for their vehicle so he could 
drive to Reno to see his father and friends. 

Rusk was convicted in January 1995 and 
sentenced to two consecutive life terms in 
prison without the possibility of parole. 

It also was in 1993 when Vacaville saw 
one of its most brazen robberies ever. 

In September that year, three suspects 
kidnapped a woman at gunpoint in Fair- 
field, forced her into the trunk ofher car 
and drove to Vacaville, where they held up 
Wa!-Mart’s gun department and made off 
with numerous handguns. 

Vallejo residents Michael Brian Pender- 
gast, 19, and Benny Joe Benavente, ulti¬ 
mately were convicted and sentenced to 
life in prison. The third suspect never has 
been identified. 

The issue of domestic violence came to 
the forefront all too frequently during the 
decade, as a result of deadly attacks. 

In May 1992, Vacaville resident Paul 
Estrada was arrested after the body of his 
estranged wife was found strangled to 
death in her home. Michelle Estrada 
repeatedly had tried to stop her ex-hus¬ 
band from harassing her and had obtained 
several restraining orders, which Estrada 
violated repeatedly. 

The death shocked battered women’s 
advocates who called for more enforce¬ 
ment efforts. Paul Estrada was sentenced 


to life in prison. 

Another domestic dispute turned deadly 
in July 1996, when a former Pentagon offi¬ 
cer armed himself with high-powered 
weapons, killed his estranged wife, fired at 
police and then turned a gun on himself 

Air Force Maj. Lloyd Keith Moody, 44, 
fired a barrage at his 46-year-old estranged 
wife, Linda, when she tried to flee by run¬ 
ning from their south Vacaville home. 

The couple's two teenage sons managed 
to escape. 

Court documents showed that Linda 
Moody had filed for divorce one week 
before she was killed and had asked for a 
restraining order the day she was gunned 
down. 

The legal issue of “provocative act theo¬ 
ry” was being debated by decade’s end as a 
result of two fatal street fights. 

In November 1977, Jeremiah English, 17, 
died of stab wounds inflicted during a fight 
with a group of teens near Jean Callison 
Elementary School. Investigators said the 
teenager who wielded the knife was acting 
in self-defense, so they did not charge him 
with English’s death. 

However, two of English’s friends, David 
Moreno and Justin Pacheco, were charged 
with murder by prosecutors who said they 
provoked the fight that ultimately led to 
English's death. 

The two were convicted of second- 
degree murder in 1999, but Judge Luis Vil¬ 
larreal overturned the conviction after 
some jurors claimed they were coerced 
into their decision. The pair wilt be re¬ 
tried in January. 

A similar case resulted after Darren 
Siebert, 25, was stomped to death as he was 
walking home along Bet Air Drive, 

Ronald Rath, 22, David Neitz, 23, Martin 
Schwind,22, and Matthew Bongard, 19. 
were charged with the crime. Their trial 
this year ended with second-degree mur¬ 
der convictions and divided community 
opinions about whether the primary’ attack¬ 
er should be held solely responsible. 



A tearful Solano County 

jury delivered a not-guilty 
verdict in the murder 
trial of Aaron Davis, and reac¬ 
tion was swift and passionate. 

News of the acquittal had 
barely left tbe lips of the court¬ 
room clerk when shooting victim 
Michael “Sonny” Schairer’s fam¬ 
ily and friends screamed out in 
stunned anger and disbelief. 

"Let's see how many other 
people die!" shouted Schairer’s 
mother, Patricia. “My son is 
dead!” 

“Murderer!” shouted Sehair- 
er’s sister. 

Davis, a 24-year-old Vacaville 
in an, was cleared of all charges 
, stemming from the July 19th 
1 shooting After more than three 
months in jail and seven days of 
trial, he was set free and 
whisked away to an unknown 
location. 

llis north Vacaville neighbor¬ 
hood had focused on the out 
come of the verdict as tensions 


over the controversial case con¬ 
tinued. Police sent officers to 
guard Davis’ home following the 
verdict out of fear of reprisals — 
not only for Schairer’s killing 
but also for an earlier killing 
Davis committed in May. 

In that incident, Vacaville 
teen Jesse Brown was stabbed 
to death at North Orchard Park. 
Investigators ruled Davis had 
acted in self-defense after 
Brown and a friend attacked 
Davis and his girlfriend. 

Brown’s family and friends 
were in court — as were several 
extra bailiffs. 

Judge Mike Nail had admon¬ 
ished the packed courtroom of 
viewers that he would “not tol¬ 
erate outbursts of emotion or 
disruptions,' So the profanity- 
laced outcry at the verdict 
prompted sheriff’s deputies to 
remove the large group of 
Schairer’s supporters from the 
courtroom. 

“I'll... kill you,” one vowed. 


As he had done throughout 
the trial, Davis sat quietly and 
didn't look back at the family. 

Sitting behind him in the 
audience was Schairer's father, 
quiet and stone-faced. Davis 
thanked Nail in a soft voice after 
being told he would be free 
within hours. A Sheriffs Depart¬ 
ment spokesman said Davis had 
left the jail with a private secu 
rity guard paid for by his family, 
who were not present at the 
reading of the verdict 

The outburst that greeted the 
verdict was obviously more than 
many in the seven-woman, five- 
man jury could stand. It had 
taken the group just six hours to 
reach its decision, and several 
began to sob before leaving the 
courthouse without comment to 
attorneys or tbe press. 

“Some cases... do not affect 
youane others, like this, are 
veiy emotional,' Nail told the 
jury before dismissing (hem. “I 
was a prosecutor for 25 years 


and have been a judge for three, 
and I feel the same emotions 
you’re feeling today.” 

He told the jury he fell their 
verdict was “reasonable under 
the circumstances.” 

Prosecutor Greg Spirilosanto 
declined to comment, saying it 
was “too early” and he needed 
time to contemplate the jury’s 
decision. 

Defense attorney William 
Beeman, who had argued from 
the outset that Davis acted in 
self-defense, praised the verdict 
and urged the community to now 
“stop the cycle ol violence" that 
began in May with Brown’s 
death in North Orchard Park 
and was followed by the July 
shooting of Schairer. 

Evidence during Davis’ trial 
showed that Schairer, a friend 
of Brown ’s, had followed Davis 
and his girlfriend through town 
to Davis' Hawthorne Court home 
on the night of the shooting. 

Davis, who had received death 


threats as a result of the park 
stabbing, testified that he was in 
fear of his life when Schairer 
approached him shouting, “Are 
you Aaron Davis?” Thinking the 
man had a gun, Davis said he shot 
and killed Schairer, 

Beeman expressed condo¬ 
lences to the Schairer family but 
said the verdict was appropri¬ 
ate. He said Schairer had been 
seeking revenge when he fol¬ 
lowed Dads. 

"Revenge is like a snake, it 
will turn around and bite you," 
he said. "There is an old Chi¬ 
nese proverb that says when a 
man goes seeking revenge he 
should dig two graves." 

He called Schairer's death a 
“real tragedy that shouldn’t 
have happened" and blamed it, 
in part, on police officers who 
handled the Brown killing. 

’if the public had been 
Informed of the true facts in the 
killing of Jesse Brown, and the 
attack on Aaron and Julie 



Aaron Davis 
... Is set free 


(DeBaun) in the park, then the 
parents and relatives of the 
deceased... would have seen it 
differently," Beeman said. He 
added that he encourages every 
one now to "cease the cycle of 
anger and revenge" and added 
that Schairer and Brown would 
tell them the same. 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Nov. 3,1995 
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An aerial shot displays the extent of damage caused when an explosion ripped through Vacaville’s Security Pacific Bank. 


Reporter file photo 


Blast, fire gut Vacaville bank 


A jarring explosion and 
fire in a Vacaville bank 
left only the main vault 
standing and officials ponder¬ 
ing the cause of the latest in a 
series of episodes involving 
local financial institutions. 

The 1:09 a.m. blast and sub¬ 
sequent inferno at Security' 
Pacific Bank at Alamo and 
“'Mbacete drives rocked the sur- 
. bunding neighborhood, sent 
debris flying into the street and 
onto nearby rooftops, and gut¬ 
ted the building. 

The quick, massive destruc¬ 
tion left officials with two possi¬ 
ble causes: a natural gas leak or 


Investigators find no cause 


in buildings charred nibble 


intentionally placed explosives. 

"There was a loud boom and 
some kind of an explosion,” 
said Vacaville Fire Marshal 
Pete Marino, who heard the 
blast from his Azalea Way 
home. “There was a very rapid 
extension of the fire throughout 
the building within minutes. 

Agents and a dog with the 
bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 


Firearms, the FBI, and mem¬ 
bers of the Solano County Fire 
Investigations Unit began to 
meticulously sift through the 
debris Wednesday afternoon to 
determine the explosion’s ori¬ 
gin and cause. 

"The force of the blast was 
in the front of the building,” 
said Vacaville Fire division 
Chief Frank Moore, noting the 


debris in the street, particular¬ 
ly on Alamo Drive in front of 
the bank. 

“With the ‘fall down’ (from 
the roof) we won’t pinpoint the 
origin until sometime in the 
morning (today),” he said. 

The fireproof main vault, 
near the front of the bank and 
made of steel reinforced con¬ 
crete, suffered some heat dam¬ 
age, Marino said, but every¬ 
thing inside was safe. The vault 
attached to the automatic teller 
machine was also left standing 
amid the rubble. 

By Fran Clader, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Jan. 1,1990 


Teed gets two life sentences for murde rs 


W hen he was 6 years old, Daniel 

Rusk had his first alcoholic drink. 
At 13 he was arrested for bur¬ 
glarizing a i lome and mutilating a pet bird 
and fish. 

At age 17,1 ie w T as sentenced to two con 
secutive life terms in prison without the 
possibility of parole for the brutal stabbing 
death of an elderly Allendale couple Mar¬ 
jorie and Kenneth Stotz in September 1993. 

As with his past court appearances, 

Rusk sat quietly as his attorney, Robert 
Warshawsky, urged Judge Claude Perasso 
'or a more lenient sentence. 

“This is the case of a young man who 
icted inappropriately but who also suf- 
ered from a lot of problems,”Warshawsky 
aid, referring to Rusk’s upbringing and 

Irug abuse. 

“At 13 he sat down and was offered his 
irst illicit drugs by his parents in an appar- 
n l effort to provide belt* j parent! ng. 

Warshawsky blasted media coverage of 
)e case and said society must bear some ot 
ie blame for Rusk’s actions because soci- 
ty failed to intervene when he was 


fhis is the type of case where the par- 
should have been prosecuted and CPS 

d Protective Services) should have 
ic*d in but that never happened, he 

“We as a society have to recognize 
$£» responsibility for not having 

Deputy District Attor¬ 


ney Laurie Lindenbaum. 

“We’re becoming a nation of‘don’t 
blame me.’ ” she said. “It’s always someone 
else’s fault. He’s not taking personal 
responsibility for his actions.” 

She pointed to a statement Rusk appar¬ 
ently made to counselors at the California 
Youth Authority, in which he said the inci 
dent never would have happened if his 
mother had just given him a ride to Reno. 

Rusk told police he went to the Stotz 
house to steal a car to get to Re no. He was 
later arrested in Reno, and the victim’s car 
was found in the nearby desert. 

Lindenbaum also balked at the sugges- 
tion that Rush, found guilty on two counts 
of first-degree murder, should gel leniency 
because of his depraved upbringing. 

“This case is not tragic except for Die 
victims and their family and friends,” she 
said. “The focus of senten cing is what is 
best and just for society, not what is best 
for Daniel.” 

She urged the judge notto lose sight of 

the victims in the case. 

“Short of a serial murderer, I can’t imag¬ 
ine a worse scenario than this one,” she 
said. “These were people in Die wrong 
place at the wrong time and because some¬ 
body chose their home... they are no longer 

with us.” 

In pronouncing his sentence, Perasso 
said the case was a tragedy and called 
Rusk’s lack of remorse and lack of accept¬ 
ing responsibility one of the biggest 


tragedies of all . 

“I don’t think 1 can excuse a defendant 
because of his bad upbringing,” Perasso 
said. “It would send the wrong signal.” 

He called the crime “callous” and 
ordered that Rusk serve the life sentences 
in prison, not the youth authority. 

i hat decision was based in large part on 
a report from the youth authority, in which 
counselors said Rusk was not amenable to 
their setting, 

“III spite of the defendant’s immature 
profile, he is viewed as being isolated and 
rigid and therefore not vulnerable to the 
influence of older, more criminally orient¬ 
ed individuals," the report states. That 
“rigid” attitude toward therapy renders 
CYA therapy of no value, the report stated. 

Perasso also based his decision on let¬ 
ters from the victim’s family 

Maijorie Stotz’ daughter, Barbara 
Power, urged the judge to impose a strong 

sentence. 

"We will never be able to fill the void 
left by them,” she said of her parents. 
"There can only be one sentence for Mr, 
Rusk, and 1 ask you to consider the real vic¬ 
tims and sentence him to life without 
parole. Nothing can ever bring back my 
parents, but locking Daniel Rusk away will 
give my family peace." 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, June 24,1995 
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Guilty verdicts 


in third jury trial 


for Bell murders 


J ohn Francis "Jay" Fry Jr. la 
guilty of two counts of murder 
in the first degree. 

That was Uie verdict 
announced by the six woman, six- 
man jury in Fi v’s third trial on 
charges that he shot and killed 
James Bell and Cynthia Ed on 
Bell in October 1992. The 
announcement came after a 
record-setting five weeks of delib¬ 
eration. 

The verdict, which included 
findings of special circumstances 
for multiple homicide and use of 
a handgun, means Fry will spend 
the rest of his life 
in prison without 
the possibility of 
parole.... 

Fry’s attorney, 

Conflict Defense 
Attorney Lorraine 
V oss, left the court¬ 
house without 
comment. But in 
court. Fry smiled 
when the verdict 
was announced. As 
he stood to leave 
his actions 
incurred the ire of 
several jurors who 
witnessed them. 

"When I saw 
him smiling, I 


nudged the woman next to me 
and said, ‘He’s laughing!’ ” said 
one juror, who asked not to have 
her name printed. “I was so 
angry. It was like he didn’t even 
care." 

The courtroom was awash 
with emotion as the verdicts were 
read. James Bell’s mother, 

Sharon Bell, began to cry and 
hugged investigators and prose¬ 
cutor John Kealy. 

“It’s like it’s hard to believe it 
happened ” she said afterward. 
“I’ve thought so long about this 
moment and now I don’t know 
what to say," 

Kealy, too, praised the verdict. 
“I’m proud of these jurors,” he 
said. 

Jurors agreed that it was the 
culmination of all the evidence 
that led them to their verdict and 
they said they spent weeks in 
deliberation to go over the evi¬ 


dence meticulously, 

“We just really took our lime 
to make sure we turned every 
page and digested every bit,” said 
one woman. 

Another juror. Sue Clay of 
Benicia, said finding Fry’s gun 
during the trial was a critical 
turning point 

"Without the gun we couldn’t 
have been able to come to the ver¬ 
dict we did,” Clay said. “With it, 
we were able to link him to gun 
and murders." 

The whereabouts of the gun 
had been a problem in both of 

Fry’s previous tri¬ 
als. 

During the final 
trial, a story in The 
Reporter about 
ballistics evidence 
prompted a Vaca¬ 
ville man to turn in 
a Rueger 357 Mag¬ 
num he had found 
two years ago. Seri¬ 
al numbers linked 
it to Fry and a bal¬ 
listics expert said 
the gun fired at 
least one of the bul¬ 
lets found at the 
crime scene. 

Some of the 
jurors said it was 



John Fry Jr. 

... guilty of murder 


Fry’s own testii nony that hurt his 
case. 

“His stories just didn’t line 
up,” said one. 

“He talked too much,” smiled 
another. “That’s what tripped him 

up.”... 

During deliberations the 
group had been split 7-5 for 
acquittal but agreed to deliberate 
more. 

Two other juries gave up 
deliberation efforts. Fry’s first 
trial ended with a 6-6 vote and the 
second with a 7-5 vote for convic¬ 
tion. ... 

The prosecution argued that 
the Bells were killed over drug 
debts owed to Fry by Cynthia 
Edon Bell and because he caught 
the woman breaking into his 
home H ie day before the killings 
—presumably to steal drugs. 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, June 9,1995 


Man gets 16 years 


in ( jibeau’s death 


R eaching into an envelope, 
Vacaville resident Elsie 
Rossi removed a burnt 
piece of metal and dropped it 
on the prosecution table, 

“This is all 1 have left of my 
grandson and his pickup,' she 
said. "They shot him three times 
in the head and left him there 
while they stole everything they 
could from his truck... and even 
that wasn’t enough. They poured 
gas on his truck and burnt him 
up.” 

As she spoke, the man 
charged with Die killing sat 
silently at the defense table in 
Solano Superior Court, glancing 
over his shoulder occasionally 
to look at his own family. 

Ryan Santos Bernal, 22, 
spoke not a word at his sentenc¬ 
ing hearing Tuesday. He had 
pleaded no contest to second 
degree murder for the October 
1992 shooting and burning death 
of Jason Gibeau, 17. 

Judge William Harrison 
imposed the maximum sentence 
allowed: 16 years to life in prison. 

But while he made no excus¬ 
es for his client, Deputy Public 
Defender Peter Foor did ask the 
court to consider some extenu¬ 
ating circumstances associated 
with Gibeau’s death. 

The teenager, prosecutors 
say, was shot and killed because 
he was a potential witness in 
another murder case — the 
shooting deaths of James Bell, 
25, and Cynthia Edon Bell, 40. 
Bernal, they said, had taken 
Gibeau to the scene and his 
death was ordered by John Fry, 
the man convicted of the Bell 


killings. 

“I’m not trying to excuse any- 
filing that happened, but Fiy was 
an older, sophisticated individ¬ 
ual,” Foor said. “Just 24 hours 
before this incident, he had 
placed a gun in (Bernal's) mouth 
and threatened to kill him.” 

He said Bernal feels extreme 
remorse for the incident and is 
prepared to serve his time. 

According to Foor, Bernal 
had gone to Fry’s residence 
seeking a way out of having to 
carry out the death and then 
finally turned to his uncle, a 
Dixon man who investigators 
say has fled the country'. Prose¬ 
cutors say they believe the 
uncle was the trigger man. 

But Deputy District Attorney 
John Kealy said Tuesday that 
Bernal made his own choices 

"During the course of the 
evening, Bernal had abundant 
time to understand what he was 
going to do and to reflect on the 
consequence for himself and 
Gibeau," he said. “With ample 
opportunity to do otherwise, he 
chose to continue.” 

Harrison agreed, calling the 
killing a “useless, senseless 
killing of an individual who... 
was in the wrong place at the 
wrong time.” 

Pointing to Bernal s lack of a 
prior criminal record, the judge 
said the killing was “out of char¬ 
acter and shows the danger of 
drugs in our society — particu¬ 
larly methamphetamine and the 
paranoia and violence associat¬ 
ed with that substance.” 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, June ”1 1995 
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Sitting at the world's ‘table of humanity' 


City’s first diversity fair 
helps bridge cult iiral gaps 


Afghanistan, Japanese and Chi 
neso cuisine. And hands-on 



Reporter file photo 


The Koyasan Taiko Group of drummers performs In May 1999 during opening oeremonles of the Cultural Diversity Fair. 


mm Japanese origami and 
Afro-Cuban dancing to the 
exotic taste of Philippine 
1 urn pin. Vacaville residents and 
those from surrounding cities 
came together for entertainment 
and education 

About 500 people shared in 
Lhe event organized by the 
Vacaville Youth Roundtable, 
designed to bring together dif¬ 
ferent races and 
religions. It was 
Vacaville's first 
Cultural Diversi¬ 
ty Faire. 

"This whole 
presentation is 
about change; 
dealing with each 
other in different 
ways/’ said John 
Alston, a motiva¬ 
tional speaker 
There were 
several activities 
to choose from 
^^fing the mid- 
V event at the 
Three Oaks Com¬ 
munity Center. 

In the main 
auditorium, visi¬ 
tors watched several entertain¬ 
ment groups strut their stuff. 

The Folklorica Dancers began 
the program, followed by the 
Gospel Singers and Just Gotta 
Dance troupe. 

There also was fan and clog 
dancing, as well as Polynesian 
and Afro-Cuban dance troupes 
that gathered to display the 
rhythms of their cultures. 

Internationa! food catered to 
the visitors, who packed a mixed 
plate of Middle Eastern, 


craft booths and the live bands 
rounded off an event new to 
Vacaville* 

"At the core of the universe, 
there is a rhythm, and if you’re 
quiet. you can feel it/ Alston 
said. 

But there was more to the 
event than entertainment. 

"If you base your 
eullurat under¬ 
standing on food 
and dance and 
crafts, all we’re 
going to have is a 
bunch of fat little 
kids who can 
dance," Alston said 
"We gotta be more 
than that. It’s hard. 

Alston — who has 
traveled the states 
motivating youth to 
have pride in their 
heritage and teach¬ 
ing communities 
how they can come 
together—said that 
there are two dungs 
that must be done to 
bridge the gap. 
Learn about different cul¬ 
tures, and agree that everyone 
wants the same tilings: Love, 
respect, affection, health and to 
be able to bring something to 
" the table or humanity." 

“You need to know you count 
The world is waiting for your 
contribution. You need to know 
you can make a difference/' he 
said. 

Alston, who has appeared on 
public broadcasting specials as 
well as the Oprah Winfrey and 


Monte) Williams shows, added 
that if you don't control your 
mind, somebody else will 
He pointed to the influences 
of commercials and myths and 
said: “Every body has a story 
about somebody that makes you 
say, You know how they are/ I 
want you to catch yourself, 

Here s the truth. There is ten¬ 
sion Its a fact of Life. It’s 
between every' group: Parents 
and children, husbands and 
wives, Christians and Jews, 
blacks and whites. ... It goes on 


and on. 

“Hovv do we crank it up? 1 he 
added. “It’s all in the stories you 
believe. A lie is as powerful as 
the truth if you can get someone 
to believe it/’ 

Keshia Mitchell and Jourdan 
Hamilton, both 13 and of Vacav¬ 
ille, said they thought race seg¬ 
regation starts at an early age, 
with different youth groups 
hanging out in cliques. “This 
brings everybody together, 1 ’ 
Hamilton said of the event 

And 13-year-old Dezere 


Robinson said she knows of 
other students who can t hang 
out with students outside of 
their race. 

"Their parents don't let them 
mix with this race or that race. 
Sadly, they're influenced by 
their parents or other kids/ 1 she 
said. 

Jeffrey Blakely and Maria 
Carrasco said they want to teach 
their infant daughter about both 
of their cultures, 

"We want our child to know 
the difference between right 


and wrong/’ Blakely said, 

"To teach her that she is no 
less than anyone, no better than 
anyone/ 1 Carrasco added. 

Alston said the key is relating 
to different cultures to get a rap¬ 
port, 

“You want to connect with 
them. But you can't unless you 
change their mood. And how do 
you do that? You influence them 
by the way you carry' yourself. 
The control is in (the heart)/’ 

By Roxanne Stites, 
Staff Writer 
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Escapee apologises, pleas guilty to breakout 

David Wayne Anderson appears in court; says he is sorry for kidnapping Dixon man 


a long with requesting pre- 
/« scriplion eyeglasses and 
a. *bis owti radio, David 
Wayne Anderson was in court to 
plead guilty to escape and to 
offer a public apology to the 
Dixon man he admitted kidnap¬ 
ping last year. 

“I want to apologize to 
Robert (Brian! Kelly, the man I 
; kidnapped last year," Anderson 
sal I at the end of the hearing, 
when Solano County Superior 
Court Judge Harry KinnicuU 
asked il he had anything to add 
to the record "He is a decent 
person.” 

Kelly couldn't help but laugh 
when he heard of Anderson’s 
statement to the court 'Gee, I’ve 


got approval from a convict. 

Tit at really makes my self¬ 
esteem fly,” he said from his 
home after the hearing,. 

Anderson, who was deemed 
competent to stand (rial, plead¬ 
ed guilty to the escape, despite 
dear opposition from his 
defense attorney, Carlos Gutier¬ 
rez. 

“Mr. Anderson wanted to 
enter a plea today basically 
because, 1 think, he is very ill 
and he is tired of making the 
long journey to Solano County to 
appear in court. He wanted 
finality to this case,” Gutierrez 
later said. 

On Feb. 19. the court appoint¬ 
ed two physicians to examine 


Anderson to determine whether 
he was mentally competent to 
stand trial. Criminal proceed¬ 
ings were halted until that 
report was issued. 

Three other charges against 
Anderson — kidnapping, rob¬ 
bery, and carjacking - were dis¬ 
missed. The escape charge is 
being treated as a “third strike" 
oll’ense, enhancing the typical 
six-year term of punishment for 
a prison escape to a 25-years-to- 
life sentence. 

Anderson escaped from the 
AIDS unit of the California Med¬ 
ical Facility in Vacaville last 
April by cutting through the 
metal bars and lowering himself 
three stories. 


Anderson then took Kelly 
hostage, forcing him to drive to a 
San Francisco hotel where lie 
bound and gagged him. Kelly 
managed to free himself after 
nearly 12 hours. Anderson fled 
to San Diego where he was cap¬ 
tured a month later after rob 
binga restaurant 

Anderson is being held at 
Corcoran State Prison in South¬ 
ern California and is isolated 
from all other prisoners, Gutier¬ 
rez said. Anderson was original¬ 
ly convicted of a 1983 murder 
charge in San Diego that also 
yielded a 25-year sentence. 

Since December, Anderson, 
who is HIV-positive, has been 


contending he is not being given 
medication at die prison. 

He also said he has been 
denied requests for eyeglasses, 
and he wants to make two 20- 
minute phone calls to relatives 
in Ohio, 

He further asked for the 
radio tliat was confiscated from 
his Vacaville cell after the 
escape. 

Kelly said investigators told 
him Anderson had made prior 
apologies about the escape, but 
those were "through the 
grapevine." 

“I’m glad he (publicly) apolo¬ 
gized, because since this all 
happened I've wondered if he 
has ever given me a thought,” 



Repone, ffia pnot[ , 

David Wayne Anderson, who 
escaped Irom CMF, confers 
with his attorney. 

Kelly said.... 

By El izabeth Zach and 
Roxanne Stites, Staff Writers 
Tbc Reporter, March 13,1998 


i Vison inmate dealths left legacy 
of awareness, medical changes 


A year ago, three inmates died in Vacaville’s 
prison, victims of searing summer heat and 
anti-psychotic medication. 

Now, officials at California Medical Facility say 
prisoners are safer because of changes made in 
the aftermath of the tragedy. But some staff mem¬ 
bers have complained that they haven't received 

the same consideration. 

; \Ve re looking out for everyone, including the 
staff, said Lt Rita Montez. CMF spokeswoman. 

But we’re keeping a closer eye on the high-risk 
■ inmates." 

• CMF Warden George Ingle said Wednesday that 
, heat emergency measures now in place apply to 
staff as well as inmates. 

"Our supervisors monitor our staff,” said the 
warden. 

The three inmates who died in the early morn¬ 
ing of July 3, 1991, were mental patients on Haldol 
and other psychiatric drugs that reduce the body’s 
resistance to heat. They also suffered from appar¬ 
ently undiagnosed physical conditions, a coroner 
said. 

Such inmates are now considered at risk during 
heat emergencies, and are watched closely for any 


signs of heat-related distress. A rosier of high-risk 
inmates has been assembled, officials said, so staff 
members know who needs to be watched. 

It's all part of an “extreme-weather emergency 
plan” which is designed to ensure the safely of 
inmates and staff. 

As of Wednesday, there were about 800 names 
on the roster of high-risk i n extreme heat because 
of the medications they take, or due to their physi¬ 
cal conditions.... 

The emergency plan takes effect when the tem¬ 
perature reaches 90 degrees outside or inside the 
prison, which is not air conditioned. 

Measures include moving inmates housed in 
closed wings inside if they’re out on the yard, pro¬ 
viding hydrating liquids, ice, fans and increased 
access to showers, said Montez. Ingle said the 
emergency plan represents the only changes made 
since the deaths. 

The emergency measures have been augment¬ 
ed by a clinical review of the amounts of Haldol 
being prescribed, he said, but Ingle could not pro¬ 
vide details.... 

By Fran Clader and Will Tizard, Staff Writers 

The Reporter, July 3,1992 


AIDS hospice unit opens at CMF 

1:0 give infected inmates comfort 


S urrounded by armed guards and barbed 
wire, 17 men dying of AIDS will find an 
island of paradise. 

The California Medical Facility in Vacaville 
opened the doors Monday to the Robert Evans 
Alexander Memorial Hospice Unit for its most 
seriously ill criminals spending their remaining 
days behind bars, 

“It’s an amazing place and I call it an island of 
compassion inside the prison walls," said Nancy 
Jaicks, longtime hospice volunteer and Alexan¬ 
der’s widow'. “I feet very strongly that how we 
take care of those facing the end of their lives is 
basically how we take care of ourselves. It’s really 
important this aspect of everybody’s life be paid 
attention to.” 

With its opening, the number of beds for 
severely ill inmates with AIDS jumps from 10. 
Prison spokesman Lt. Scott Kernan said the unit 
is much bigger and includes an outside garden. 

The new unit is the final piece of a $4 million 
puzzle allocated to CMF to enhance care for its 
500 inmates with AIDS or HIV. the human 
immunodeficiency virus that causes AIDS. Other 
improvements inspired by an unflattering report 
issued in 1992 by Assemblyman John Burton’s 
Public Safety Committee include a 30-bed sup¬ 


// 


port care unit and a new HIV wing. 

Ten years ago, Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, a world 
leader in research on death and dying, warned 
prison officials AIDS would become a major 
health problem in the country’s prisons. She u^ 
CMF — then with nine HIV-infected inmates — as 
an example. 

Jaicks, who lives in Berkeley and worked on 
Kubler-Ross’ staff, followed that warning and 
started a pastoral care program counseling 
inmates. Between 1985 and 1993, she and Alexan¬ 
der worked with more than 350 inmates. 

Jaicks said the derision to name the unit after 
her husband moved her deeply. 

“It’s right on, it is righteous because he was a 
deepjy caring person and this certainly reflects 
who he was." 

In addition to running a support group for 
AIDS-infected inmates since 1985, Alexander was 
a world-renowned architect. Ironically, the AIDS 
hospice at CMF is the one thing that has his name 
on it that he didn't design. 

Kernan said the first inmates will arrive som& 
time in April, after final negotiations wrap up 
with labor unions that represent prison workers. 

By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, March 29,1994 
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Flat 
bound 
edition 
in gold 
em bossed 
cover - $50 
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Folded 
edition 
In storage 
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ResBrve You ft Copy Today 


When it is completed in late December, The Reporter’s historical retrospective, “Vacaville: 

will be available In complete archival editions. 


Past Century 


tt 


Chronicling Vacaville’s place in the 20th Century, the edition is being published, decade by decade 
over a 10 -month period. In limited numbers, the entire project is being offered in two formats: 
lat, bound edition in gold-embossed cover, and a folded, boxed edition fo easy reference and storn 

Both editions will be available after December 28, 1909 

“Vacav He: The Past Century” is a meaningful addition to any family library. 


'fo 


serve your copy, 

448-6401 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays • 9 a.m. to noon Saturdays 
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Bombs 
blasting 
in air 

Spectators 
squealed with 
delight as they 
settled in for a 
good old-fash* 
ioned fireworks 
display at the 
Vaca Valley 
Christian Life 
Center in July 
1998. Patriots all 
over Vacaville and 
the rest of the 
country celebrat¬ 
ed America’s 
222nd birthday 
with pyrotechs. 

For a city that had 
not had such an 
extravaganza in 
more than two 
decades,the 
event brought 
back home what 
residents have 
always enjoyed 
about celebrating 
the Fourth of July. 


Reporter tile photo 
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Convert Your J'ireplace 
Into A Heater 

Featuring 7890 efficient / /eater 
Rated Gets Hearth Products 
Beautiful Clean Heat 
For 25<* A n Hour 


On All inserts & stoves Sold In December 


_no, ^o^lOQ'HorJh *^1°^!'---^. I 

Visit Our Showroom 

Select from many Brands, Shapes and Colors. Wood, Pellet or Gas at Great Prices! 
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19901999 


Mondoy-Saturdny 8-5 
Sunday 10-2 


100 North Adams St 

Dixon 


(Cornor of West A, St 
A Adams St ) 


Fall Color 

Dwf ALBERTS SPRUCE • P1RDS NEXT SPRUCE 
EVERRED LACELEAF MAPLE ■ MUGO PINES 
Dwf SCOTCH PINE • GLOROSA LOW 
GLOBOSA Std. • PINUS STROPUS "NANA’ 
PINEA OMORIKA NANA - JUNIPER PLUE STAR 
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Bilmess Solutions For You! 
Helping Consumers & Business Owners 

Credit Reports - 24 hour access Since 1947 

Collections - No fee until collected 
Tenant Reports/Eviction info. 

Residential Mortgage Reports Call rotlay . We ] ( ave Solutions 
PreQual Reports 707 - 429-3211 

Bad Check Recovery or 




Firefighters, CHP 

return from riots 


r Y"1 tPMiuhl ami California 
; l-H Higlnt I'sitrol officers 
■ A return,>1 from thoirtourof 
the I os Ancelt's nuts. tired but 
lull of tales of devastation and 
no! eager lo return to tlu' iv.ition 
“We don't ever w ant hi go 
down there again," said Gary 
Robinson, a Vacaville city fire 
. captain and deputy chief in the 

♦ ninil. volunteer district Robin- 
; stin was among a strike team 

composed of firefighters from 
\ acaiille Suisun Fairfield, the 
California Medical Facility-. 

Mapa and the V* alley of the Moon. 

The firefighters, who made the 
10 -hour trip on fire engines, and 
11 Solano area Highway Patrol 

* officers, who flew down Thursday 
on a C-130 military transport 

.found themselves performing 
unusual duties 

The Solano CHP officers, 
among hundreds that were sent 
in to support law enforcement 
agencies, spent their time escort¬ 
ing utility company workers into 
burned-out areas to shui off gas 
valves and firefighters to fires 
and medical calls. 

The officers, wearing riot gear 
and armed with shotguns, guard¬ 
ed the perimeter to allow the 
\s*fighters and utility workers to 
wk, said Sgt Dave Griffith. 


"It was tense." said <InllUh. 
recalling how they listened to 
police radios reporting sniiwr 
fire, shots fired, robberies and 
gang activity occurring within 
blocks. 

“It wasn’t like going to a pas 
sire demonstration on the Gold¬ 
en Gale Bridge." Griffith said. 

You get a tense, nervous feel¬ 
ing at any big incident, but even 
more so given what had been 
going on," he said. 

The Solano officers had no 
confrontations and actually got 
thanks from some residents they 
had helped. “So there wasn't 
total animosity toward us," he 
said. 

One of the first orders of busi¬ 
ness for the firefighters arriving 
in Los Angeles was to pick up 
bulletproof vests. They heard of a 
fire engine getting hijacked and 
the radios stolen, saw businesses 
burned to the ground and found 
police officers everywhere. 

“God. it looked like the whole 
world had burned up," Robinson 
said. 

The firefighters didn ’t get in 
much firefighting but did back up 
other crews. 

By Fran CJader. Staff Writer 
The Reporter, May G, 1992 


Vaca srudei i cs escape 
south srace mayhen i 


W hen Keith Siscel called 
his parents in Vacaville 
from his apartment 
Wednesday night it wasn’t to 
bring them good news about his 
latest final exam scores. 

“He said he couldn't believe 
what he was seeing on television 
and asked if we had hear i any¬ 
thing .vet" said his mother, Pat 
Siseel. 

That was the first she and 
Keith’s father, Curtis, heard of 
the riots, arson and looting in Los 
Angeles. It was happening 
around the campus of the Univer- 
i sity of Southern California, 
where Keith is a student 

"He called around 6 p.m. and 


told us about how they were 
dragging people out of their cars 
and beating them," Pat Siscel 
said “He said it was scary 
because he couldn’t leave. The 
school told them all to stay 
inside." 

The campus was closed and 
Keith tried to assure I s parents 
that he was all right 

'He said his finals were all 
postponed and so we told him to 
come home,” she said 

Siscel and longtime friend 
Dave Mosher d rove home from 
school together Thursday. 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, May 1,1992 
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A Day in the Life of Vacaville 
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Vacaas take tiirje d£K 
of day to record life 
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M ore than200 Vacaville 
residents made history 
Sept 17,1992 

They didn't declare war. or 
cure cancer or even the common 
cold. 

Instead, they kept a diary*. 

“So many people believe that 
history happened a long time ago 
to important people," explained 
Vacaville Museum Director Ruth 
Begell- “But the fact is that histo¬ 
ry is a continuing process and 
we re all part of it” 

That’s why Begell launched 
“A Day in the Life of Vacaville,” 
to commemorate the lives and 
times of the city of70,000 during 
the 100-year anniversary of its 

incorporation. 

Essays from more than 200 
residents and scores of pictures 
shot by The Reporter staff pho¬ 
tographers are now part of the 
museum’s permanent collection. 

The special exhibit opened 
Dec. 4, and will be on display as 
part of the centennial exhibit 
until March 1993 

Begell got the idea for “Day in 
the Life" after reading an article 
about a similar project in Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

"I was reading some of the 
entries, thinking about what our 
town is like... it’s so different 


than 100years ago, and what 
legacy we could leave our town 
100 years from now,” said Begell. 

After pitching the idea to cen¬ 
tennial planners, she invited The 
Reporter to participate. 

Photo Editor Rick Roach coor¬ 
dinated his staff of five photogra¬ 
phers; and several freelancers to 
document everyday life between 
regular newspaper assignments. 

“Some people worked thro ugh 
the night on this project,” said 
Roach. “It was fun to document 
people candidly and create an 
end product that will be a part of 
Vacaville’s history 

Begell was pleased with the 
newspaper’s involvement. “This 
is such a visually oriented soci¬ 
ety, I thought it added a great 
extra dimension,” said Begell. 

While Begell was happy with 
the entries, she still wants more. 
She believes some writers may 
have started but not finished. 

“If they have an entry, even a 
rough draft, I'd still like to have 
them turn it in. We’re still accept¬ 
ing entries,” she said. “The mate¬ 
rial we've collected on this day 
will be of interest and use to peo¬ 
ple anywhere from five to 100 
years down the road.” 

By Diane Barney, City Editor 

The Reporter, Dec. 12,1992 



3:15 a m. - A left, Melissa Hope takes an 0| , t( 
from Lucky’s warehouse worker Gary Evans at 
Denny’s restaurant. 

7:15 a.m. — Students trom Vacaville High and 
Willis Jepson Middle schools (below, left) pack 
bus on their way to school. 


a 


8 a.m. — Dana Barnes (below) holds daughter 
Krlspen as Dr. Mark Singer examines the 21-month 
old. 


Reporter file photos 
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B elow are excerpts from 
diaries written by Vaca¬ 
ville residents to commem¬ 
orate the city’s centennial. More 
than 200 diary entries and more 
than 20 photographs by The 
Reporter photo staff were pub¬ 
lished in the Dee. 12,1992, issue 
of the newspaper, and were part 
of the “A Day in the Life of 
Vacaville” exhibit at Vacaville 
Museum. 

“The alarm dock buzzed at 5:15 a.m. as 
usual The groping hand pressed the pause 
button and the sound abruptly ceased. At 
5.22 a m rt sounded again and was shut off 
again, this time more quickly. Three minutes 
later Walter Reed sleepily slid out ol bed and 
began his morning ritual; shower (saving the 
water in a five gallon bucket for later use as 
flush water in the toilet), shave and then 
dressing while listening to Frank and Mike on 
station KN8R. By 6:10 a.m. he was out 
watering the lawn (using a flashlight to spot 
the sprinkler valves) later preparing breakfast 
of cereal and juice, feeding our 19-year-old 
cat Freckles and reading the Vacaville 
Reporter.” 

— Delores (Loli) Reed and husband 

Walter 


fr • 


“I have P.E. next with Mrs. Boler. We ran 
11/2 laps and then worked on the bars, 
which doesn't seem to get along with me 
because I can never cross the monkey bars 
or hang for 30 seconds. I majorly suck at bar 
work. By the time we could play basketball, I 
was already tired from struggling in the bare, 
When the penod was finally over, I breathed a 
sigh of relief.” 

— Melissa Villa 
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“We sit to dinner at 8:30 p.m, pretty late 
but we all figure It's better late than never. I’m 
pretty lucky because my family knows that I 
have a pretty hectic schedule and really can’t 
tell them what time I will be home or if l can 
pick them up. A lot of the time my husband, 

Affonso Sr., will pick up my beautiful chil¬ 
dren.” 

— Martha Zunigo 
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“At recess we played with a foxtail. A fox¬ 
tail is a toy with a ball; attached to it is a 
string. You toss it underhand by the string 
“Then (after school) we went to A&W 
because my dad didn’t eat anything from 
Taco Bell. He got two Coney Dogs. I said 
’he/re gonna close it down soon. My dad 
said, tney had A&W on Main St opened 

since he was a little kid. I was surprised to 
hear that. 

1 saw little pieces of trash everywhere. It 
wasn’t totally trashed aII over the place. There 
were just little tiny pieces all over the place. If 
you add that all up it would be a lot If we 
don’t do something about it 20 years from 
now everything will be polluted.” 

— Melanie Keller 


“We longed to see our families more and 
return to the country. When it looked as if 
Jon could be transferred. I began flying to 
Sacramento and my mom and I would drive 
around looking at cities and towns between 
Oakland. Santa Rosa and Sacramento. Mar¬ 
tinez is quite foul with dirty air. Vallejo has 
beautiful architecture but a violent gang prob¬ 
lem. Santa Rosa is still very picturesque and 
rural but the housing prices have climbed too 
high for a first-time home buyer. Cordelia is 
in a flood plain and, like Fairfield, very windy. 
Antioch is too hot. Pleasanton is just too 
expensive and city-like. 

Vacaville had everything we were look¬ 
ing for. A rural, country feeling, warm towns¬ 
folk, a downtown that was still thriving, a 
town that was growing with businesses inter¬ 
ested in investing and a lot of young families 
just getting started, Jon and I liked the moun¬ 
tain range that flows along the west side of 
the town and the long bike trail that winds 
along Alamo Creek with its “green beJr of 
oak trees preserved. Waitresses stop and 
linger to talk with you when you order, gas 
station attendants return incorrect change 
and wish you a nice day. People I don’t know 
in my neighborhood yet wave at me as I drive 
the old truck down the street." 

— Christine Brown-Kitamura 


* * * 
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One reason my former husband and I 
purchased this house in 1960 was the 
orchard — a little bit ol country. Now it’s 
gone and after digging out an Indian burial 
ground the workers are grading streets, lots 
putting in water and sewer pipes and laying 
the undergiound cables for telephone and 
electricity and pipes for natural gas Such is 
progress ” 

Mildred McCallister 


“When we arrived at Murillo’s, it seemed 
like everyone else had the same idea. The 
place was packed. During dinner, we dis¬ 
cussed the day’s events. We talked about the 
game, our jobs, and the game. Then my 
mother (Betilda Castillo) asked how I could 
have accepted rides from strangers — didn’t 
I know hoyv unsafe it could be? I told her all I 
could see In the eyes of the people that 
helped me was kindness; I could feel their 
willingness to help On this day, my Guardian 
Angel was definitely looking out for me. And 
was thankful! 

“I have been doing this same commute 
for 61/2 years. When I started at Suisun City 
Hall, the building consisted of three triple¬ 
wide trailers: One for the Police Department 
administration, and operational services. We 
were the only city hall ever registered with the 
Department of Motor Vehicles.” 

— MarleBeth Castillo Adams-Kefman 
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I can t help but think how depressing it 
is that I have to be up before the stars are 
completely done falling to the earth It s only 
5 55. (Five minutes make a big difference 
when you're getting ready for school.) Sud¬ 
denly I remember today’s my birthday! I’m 
14! Now I’m awake" 

— Jill Turner 


‘'ll is wlne-maklng time again. Every year 
for many years, my husband. Harold, and his 
father before him, have always made wine 
with Zinfandel grapes that are grown on the 
ranch where we live. 

“The lire! day Is a special day, and 

friends, family and neighbors are on hand to 
help with the picking and the crushing We 
pick 40 boxes total, to crush. No, we don't 
get in and stomp them with our feet, as in the 
old days The crusher that we use is one that 
we have had in the family for a long time.” 

— Imelda Callgulrt 



4:17 p.m. 
Partons and bar¬ 
tender take a 
quiet moment at 
TJ’s Tavern on 
Main Street. 



8 p.m.— A balle¬ 
rina at the Grande 
School of Ballet 
(above)prepare 
for a class. 


11:30 p.m. — a 
worker at 
LaShell’s (left) 
prepares glazed 
doughnuts for 
next day. 
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Investors Resoi#ces Group Inc" 

A National Fu I Service Discount Brokerage Firm 

Abopt Our Clients 

__ ° Ur < ; ,ients are P e °P le with a desire to save and invest. They are 

investment APPBnJ ‘^working people from diverse backgrounds who want financial secu- 

^gOUT OUR Cl IPMTC * " | " 

SERVIC ES PRQvmrn 

H SERVICE DISCOUNT 
BROKERAGE n FciMirp 

SAFETY &_ 

OF CLIENT ASSFTQ 

CUSTOMIZED PORTFOLIO 
REPORTING SFRWirrc 


famiUes. Some of our clients are just beginning to invest 

while others have accumulated wealth as a result of a lifetime of savine 
and investing their money. ® 

Mosi of our clients and prospective clients, however, are somewhere in 
the middle...the middle of everything! They are faced with potential col¬ 
lege bills in just a few years or concerned about setting aside enough 


IRG vs COMPETITION 

ACCOUNT OPENING 
INQUIRES 


Investor ed ucat'^H m ° ney for retirement - They feel as if they should do more when it comes 

to investing but many do not even know where to begin. They barelv 

have enough time to share a meal with their families let alone become 
internet “stock traders.” 

Many of the people that seek us out are already somewhat familiar with 
investing and have learned their investment lessons the hard way. They 
have experienced the poor service and excessive commissions and loads 
oiierea Dy our Full Price competitors and are no longer interested in high commission, trans- 

‘ 1 n , 0 n f nte re,at ' ons hips. In addition, many have also experienced and are disappointed 

wi i t e o-service Discount or Deep Discount brokerage firms. In short, the people that 
seek us out are looking for high-quality investment services at an affordable rate. 

Our clients desire a long-term relationship with a primary financial advisor that is focused 
on assisting them with the prudent growth and protection of wealth. In addition, our clients 
require a consistent approach to investment management that they can trust and depend 


Investors Resources Group, Inc. is a National Full Service Discount Brokerage Firm that 

h made a significant commitment to Solano County. Our firm has located its Corporate 

Headquarters and a Solano County Client Service Center in the heart of old downtown 
Vacaville. 


We look forward 


Stocks • Bonds • Mutual Funds 


• Mutual runos • Kotli IRAs • IRA Rollovers • Company Retirement Plans 
403 (b)-TSA Retirement Plans for Education Professionals 


Free Financial, College and Retirement Planning Services at www.IRGeagle.com 



f * r 1 ri n 1 1 I Filiation or to make an appointment 
please call our Solano County ( lient Service Center at 


800- NO-LOAD-O (800-665-6230 ) 


451-6940 


Or Visit our web-site at www.IRGeagle.com 


“Once you discover us you’ll wonder why you ever invested 


through full price brokers, banks 


s or cr 


unions. 


Sincerely ; 

Tim N. Taub 
President & Client 
Portfolio Manager 


INVESTORS RESOURCES GROUP, INC 

Broker/Dealer Member NASD/SIPC 

600 E. Main Street, Suite 100 
KUIC Plaza • Vacaville, Ca 95688 

Corner Of Main & Davis Streets 
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Death claimed 
lives of Vacans 
who touched city 


By Cynthia Roberts 
Spooi a I in The Reporter 


o 


pportunity, disaster, 
vvai itnti fate brought 
people to Vacaville, 
from the time it was a small 
fruit town through its era as a 
thriving city. Whether they 
were long-lived natives or just 
getting to know their way 
around, their lives touched the 
community. 

Among those remembered 
after their deaths in the final 
decade of the 20th century 
were: 

1990 

Retro Murdaca, 70. founder of 
Vacaville’s renown Pietro's 
; Restaurant. 

1991 

Vacaville's “Empress of Real 
Estate,” Lillian Linqulst, 90, who 
worked in real estate for 74 years, 
mostly from her office on Merchant 
Street. 

McCuneGarden Chapel's Rose 
Filardo McCune. 74. who handled 
countless funerals and reportedly 
never took a vacation in 50 years. 

Frank Lorenzo. 91, who operat 
ed a Vacaville grocery store for 00 
years. 

1992 

Robert Pokoniy, 75. a former 
Vacaville schools superintendent 
and city councilman who boasted 
33 years of perfect attendance with 
the Vacaville Rotary Club. 

Radio and movie voice actor A. 
Purves Pullen, better know as Dr. 
Horatio Q. Birdbath. 83, who w tlh 
his famous invisible dog. Rt woe. 
was well-known locally as a Nut 
Tree entertainer. 

Rea) estate broker Glenn 
Miller, 72, who was part of the 
city's growth for 40 years, broker¬ 
ing deals from the office he shared 
at Linquist Real Estate. 

1993, 

Pioneer descended Robert 
Boone Hawkins, 84. who founded 
Vaca Valley Orchards, a mail¬ 
order. fancy Fruit and candy com- 
pany. 

Del McCune. 81. who founded 
and ran McCune Garden Chapel 
for 55 years and serv ed as Vacav¬ 
ille's only ambulance driv er for 
many years. 

Businesswoman Carol Jean 
Zadnik, 74. a published composer 
and professional musician who co¬ 
produced many melodramas for 
Vacaville Fiesta Days. 

1994 

Mildred L. McCallister, 65, a 
noted humanist, author and 
activist for environmental and 
civil rights who taught for 25 years 
in Vacaville schools. 

Helen E. Stephenson, 81. who 
co-founded Vacaville's Little 
League and Babe Ruth Baseball 
organizations. 

John Ruiz Model, 80. a former 
Vacaville City Councilman who 
ran a car agency and gas station. 

Maria de Jesus Hernandez, 46. 
a longtime champion of Solano 
County’s migrant workers and 
Spanish-speaking residents. 

1995 

Jack Amphlett, 80. who with his 
wife owned and operated 
Amphlelt’s Interiors from 1958 to 
1998, when they turned it over to 
their son. 

Margarito Medina Ibarra, 76, 
who could be seen daily sweeping 
the sidewalk in front of Margari- 
to's Barber Shop on Main Street, 
which he operated for40 years. 

Charles ‘Chick” Fortunalo. 71, 
a longtime Vacaville schools coun¬ 
selor and administrator and a for¬ 
mer principal of Counity High 
School. 

William Wagner Granizo. 72, a 
Benicia artist whose last work was 


Vacaville's Centennial Art Project, 
:i 21-panel scries oJ tile murals 
installed in front ol’Cily Hall. 

John McNight "Mac" Brazelton 
Jr, 81. n longtime Vacaville area 
rancher who served as a director 
of the Vacaville Fire Protection 

District for 38years. 

Ralph Whitfield Tic lienor. 85. 
who was one of Ixtisure Town’s 
first residents and wrote a weekly 
Reporter column for 13 years. 

1996 

G. Warren Hughes. 89. who was 
Vacaville's first paid fire chief. He 
was the fire chief when a volunteer 
work force built the city's first true 
fire station on Dobbins Street. 

William Morris Daily. 88, one of 
•The Iron Men" of the 1928 Vniver 
>i tv of California. Berkeley rowing 
team that won the 2.000-meter race 
at the Olympics in Amsterdam. 

The Elmira rancher also helped 
start the Solano County Grange 
Credit I nion and served 40years 
on the Solano Irrigation District 
Board of Directors. 

\ acavilie’s oldest lifelong resi- 
deni. Mabel Belle McCrory. 103. 
who recalled driving a horse and 
buggy to attend the old Vacaville 
High School on the hill in 
Andrews Park. 

Retired Capt James Manzer, 

58, who served on the Vacaville 
Police Department for 28years A 
ranching accident took his l ife. 

Retired crop duster and self 
proclaimed redneck Norm Payne. 

64, whose weekly, conservative 
columns appeared on The 
Reporter’s opinion pages for six 
years. 

1997 

Grace Burton Powell. 64. who 
was a retired principal of Vacav¬ 
ille High School and a community 
“volunteer extraordinaire." 

Howard Wood Sr., 78, who 
helped expand the volunteer fire 
department into a full-time paid 
operation, established a para¬ 
medic program, brought the first 
ambulance to Vacaville and 
served as the city's second paid 
fire chief. 

Beloved music teacher Velma 
V. Fruhiing. 85. who lived in 
Vacaville 75 years. 

1998 

Phil “Mr. CPR" Moehr.93, who 
for 21 years organized and taught 
cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
classes alongside his wife. Eddith. 
They certified an estimated 10,000 
people in CPR by the time they 
retired in 1991. 

Albert Damiano, 70, Vacaville’s 
first building inspector who wit¬ 
nessed the city's biggest construc¬ 
tion vears. 

ar 

Richard Dennis Shirley, 52, 
who chaired the county’s Republi¬ 
can Central Committee and 
worked tirelessly on behalf of the 
Grand Old Party. 

1999 

Vacaville Police Sgt. Robert 
Andrew Lee, 42. who inspired 
many during his three-year fight 
against cancer, beating it into 
remission long enough to return to 
the job he loved for 20 years. 

Frank Jerome Douglass, 103, an 
insistent civic leader who helped 
create the Monticelto Dam and 
who remained active in Vacaville 
politics until age 90. The former 
campaign manager for Frank Buck 
Jr. could be seen around town 
wearing a dapper suit and tie and 
sporting his signature while straw 
hat 

Lorraine E. Voss, 48. a respect¬ 
ed criminal defense attorney and 
Solano County's appointed defend¬ 
er since 1990. 

Marianna Pokomy, 80, widow of 
Robert Pokomy and, in her own 
right, one of the most influential 
promoters of art and music in the 
community, 
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Death claims altruist Eva Buck 




V ^ocaville’a generous mid 
unassuming benefnclor. 
Mrs. Evn Buck, died 
Thursday ufternuon, bringing an 
end to an ora that began in 1075. 

Mrs, Buck, 93, died of datum I 
causes. 

The wile of the Into 1* rank H. 
Buck 11, Mrs. Buck was a lifelong 
resident of Vacaville, living in 
the family mansion on Buck 
Avenue until she fell ill and was 
admitted on June 1 to VacaVal 
ley Hospital. 

An often behind-the-scenes 
supporter of Vacaville activi¬ 
ties, Mrs. Buck watched this 
year’s Fiesta Days parade from 
her home and hosted a lun¬ 
cheon afterward as she did 
every year, according to her 
longtime friend, Lillian 
Lindquist. 

Mrs. Buck spent a good deal 
of her life in philanthropic 
works and supported numerous 
charities, mainly in Solano 
County. She was described as a 
“true benefactor,” who avoided 
public recognition for her gen¬ 
erosity. 

She did an awful lot of good 
for people and they didn't even 



Eva Buck 

know about it,” Lindquist said. 

“If anybody ever asked her 
for anything, she almost always 
said. Yes,’ ’’ said Ruth Begell, 
Vacaville Museum director. 

Mrs. Buck made the Vacav¬ 
ille Museum possible by donal 
ing the land it stands on in 1981. 
She continued to support it 
through monetary donations 
throughout the years. 

“This town’s going to miss 
her, not for her money, for her 
support. Begell said. “She had 
a really strong behind-the- 
scenes presence.” 

Begell, who worked with Mrs, 


Buck for about live yearn, said 
Mie tended In monitor cutises 
that “were close to Her In-art ” 
and donate money when she felt 
It was needed. 

Her major interests included 
Children's Hospital of the East 
Bay,Child Haven in Fairfield, 
the Vacaville Museum, the Uni¬ 
versity of the Pacific, and the 
University of California at 
Berkeley and Davis. She recent¬ 
ly gave $650,000 to UCD and 
endowed a chairmanship in 
agricultural sciences in memory 
of her husband, Frank H Buck 
II. 

She also established the 
Frank 11. Buck and Eva B. Buck 
Family Foundation, which will 
continue support educational 
and charitable activities in 
Solano County and throughout’ 
California. ... 

Mrs. Buck was bom Eva M. 
Benson on May 18,1897, to Mar¬ 
tin Olaf and Emma Nelson Ben¬ 
son in Alameda. Her parents 
were Swedish immigrants who 
became U.S. citizens before the 
turn of the century. 

She received her primary 
and secondary education in 


Alameda and enlisted as ay«o 
marietta in the U.S. Navy during 
World War L She served her 
country In the Bay Area and 
received an honorable dis¬ 
charge at the end of the war. 

She wan the second wife of 
Frank Buck II; they married in 
1928. They couple had two chil¬ 
dren, William Benson born 
April 20,1934, and Carol Franc, 
bom Dec. 28,1936. Their son 
passed away in lfiffO,... 

Frank Buck II was elected to 
Congress in 1932, representing 
the five-county 3rd District of 
Solano, Sacramento, Yolo, San 
Joaquin and Napa counties 
Mrs. Buck was his executive sec¬ 
retary until he died suddenly in 
Washington, D C., in September 
1942 before completing his fifth 
term. 

The Buck estate at the time of 
his death totaled $8 million.... 

Mrs. Buck was a member of 
the Vacaville Chapter of the 
Soroptimist Club, The Saturday 
Club and the Francisca Club in 
San Francisco. 

By Fran Clader, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, June 9,1990 


'Walking his :ory book' dies at 86 


V acaville lost a "walking history book” 
on Tuesday night. Howard “Howdy” 
Rogers died at home at the age of 86. 
Rogers, a third-generation Vacaville resi¬ 
dent whose grandparents set down leg¬ 
endary fruit ranching rools in Hie second 
half of the 19th century, “knew everybody” 
in town, past and present, according to 
Vacaville Museum director Ruth Gardner 
Begell. 

Rogers was born on Jan. 10,1912, in 
Vacaville. His family owned the Vina Vista 
Ranchero, which was founded by his grand¬ 
father James Nathaniel Rogers in north 
Vacaville. It produced cherries, peaches, 
pears, apricots and prunes on 160 acres of 
orchards. 

Over the years, Rogers’ political role in 
the Vacaville comnuinity grew as he helped 
start the Solano Irrigation District in the 
1960s and later served with the board,of 



Rogers 


directors into the early 
1990s. 

He also served on the 
Vacaville Planning Commis¬ 
sion and the Vacaville- 
Elmira Cemetery board of 
directors, according to his 
and his wife Vera’s only 
child, Charles, who inherit¬ 
ed the reins of the now 80- 


acre Vina Vista Ranchero, which produces 
mainly prunes and walnuts. 

“He was a very caring man and always 
had many friends and always wanted to help 
the community and gave a large part of his 
life toward board meetings,” said Charles 
Rogers. 

While he was groomed by his father, 
James Howard Rogers, to take over the 
orchard Howdy Rogers also ran the Pacific 


Fruit Exchange in the 1930s. 

In a 1997 interview for the Vacaville 
Museum’s upcoming historical exhibit 
“Solano’s Gold, The People and Their 
Orchards,” Rogers reminisced about fend¬ 
ing off the California Fruit Exchange when 
it stormed into Vacaville in the mid-1930s to 
challenge him and the Pacific Exchange for 
the community’s fruit shipping business. 

“We had to treat the customers the right 
way,” Rogers said. “From the time they put 
the fresh fruit down there, you had to pack it 
up, ship it and sell it, If they get good results, 
they’ll be steady customers.” 

When the Vacaville Museum opened in 
1984, Rogers was there to help historians 
capture the flavor of Vacaville's earlier 
days. 

By Sean Gillespie, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Jan. 7,1999 


Nut Tree chairman, historian dies 


R obert Harbison Power, chairman of 
Vacaville’s famed Nut Tree, died at 
home Monday of cancer. He was 65. 

A well-respeeted restaurateur, history 
buff, author, husband and father of six, 
Power led a prolific life in business, politics, 
the arts and history that took him around 
the world. 

He belonged to nearly 20 associations, 
organizations and commissions... 

Until 1962, Power was involved in Repub¬ 
lican Party politics, serving as a delegate to 
the 1960 GOP National Convention in Chica¬ 
go, treasurer of the California Republican 
Central Committee from 1958-60, and presi¬ 
dent of the California Republican Assembly 
from 1955 to 1956. 


He resigned from every political position 
in protest of the Hatch Act, which prohibits 
federal employees from being active in 
party' politics. Power became a federal 
employee when he took a job as the Nut 
Tree’s first postmaster. He earned $1 a year. 

In 1990, Power was appointed by Presi¬ 
dent George Bush to serve on the Citizen’s 
Stamp Advisory Committee.... 

Power’s personal crusade was to prove 
that English explorer Sir Francis Drake 
established his first English-speaking settle¬ 
ment in California at San Quentin Cove 
inside San Francisco Bay... 

Solano County Supervisor Bill Carroll 
put Power back in the planning mode by 
appointing him last year as his representa¬ 
tive to Bay Vision 2020, a Bay Area land use 


advisory board studying the issue of region¬ 
al government,... 

In 1990, a year after handing the reins of 
the Nut Tree partnership over to the third 
generation of Powers, Robert Power 
returned as chairman. 

Power, whose parents, Bunny and Helen 
Power, started the business as a roadside 
fruit stand in 1921, and his sister, Mary 
Helen Fairchild, replaced three younger 
Powers in top administrative posts last year. 

The patriarch replaced his son, Mark, as 
president. Power’s daughter, J ul ie Pan- 
tiskas, replaced her cousin, Stephen Power, 

as general manager. 

By Stacey Wells, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, May 14,1991 


Basic Vegetable co-founder dead at 86 


A pioneer in the food indus¬ 
try who presided over 
Vacaville’s most promi¬ 
nent business for more than five 
decades, Jaqueline Holliday 
Hume, died Tuesday night in his 
San Francisco home. 

Known to friends and col¬ 
leagues as Jack, he died at age 
86 after a long illness. 

The co-founder of Basic Veg¬ 
etable Products, now Basic 
American Inc., Mr. Hume was a 
28-year-old Harvard University 
Business School graduate when 
he and his brother, William, 
launched a family venture dur 


ing the depths of the Depression 
in 1932, 

Starting with a rented prune 
dehydrator owned by Vacaville 
rancher Ed Uhl, the brothers 
went on to build a major onion 
processing plant on Davis 
Street. From 1941 until 1986. 
when the plant was closed, 

Basic Vegetable employed sev¬ 
eral generations of Vacaville 
families. As many as 900 
employees worked during peak 
seasons.,.. 

Born July 17,1905, in Harbor 
Point, Mich., Mr. Hume spent his 
boyhood in Indianapolis and 
attended Phillips Exeter Acade¬ 


my. In 1928, he graduated from 
Princeton University and in 
1930 he earned master's degree 
m business administration from 
Harvard, In 1935, he married the 
former Caroline Elizabeth 
Howard. They celebrated their 
56th wedding anniversary earli¬ 
er this year. 

As a successful American 
entrepreneur, Hume was also 
interested in politics. He was an 
active fund-raiser for conserva¬ 
tive Republicans for more than 
40 years. A longtime Ronald 
Reagan supporter, Mr. Hume 
was a member of his kitchen 
cabinet, an informal group of 


advisers, many from the busi¬ 
ness world, who helped guide 
Reagan’s rise to governor of Cal¬ 
ifornia and later president.... 

A redwood grove near Vaca¬ 
ville's Pena Adobe Park was 
planted in honor of Mr. Hume 
after the company celebrated its 
50th anniversary in 1982. The 
Jack Hume Grove will be 
expanded into a park area as a 
result of a family gift, the city 
announced in August. 

By Cynthia Roberts, 
Business Editor 
The Reporter, Oct. 3,1991 
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Gentle giant/ 

ex-city mayor 
A1 Porter dies 



Eleanor Nelson, a devoted teacher and civic leader, was honored by the city with a park named fn her honor. She died in 1993. 

‘Mrs. Vacaville’ succumbs at 95 


E leanor Dexter Nelson, whose devo¬ 
tion to her community earned her 
respected reverence as “Mrs, Vaca¬ 
te,' died Saturday at age 95. 

The retired Vacaville High School 
teacher, civic leader and behind-the-scenes 
- hilanthropist had been blind and in ill 
oealth in recent years. 

Raised in Lodi, Mrs. Nelson arrived in 
Vacaville in 1920 as a University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley, graduate intending to stay 
and teach only a year. She stayed a life¬ 
time, becoming the teacher hundreds of 
Vacaville High School students remember. 

Mrs. Nelson also became a civic leader 
and, without seeking publicity, a driving 
force in many community projects, inelud 
ing a key figure in establishing the Vacav¬ 
ille Museum and developing parks and city 
recreation programs. One city park is 
named in her honor as is a room in the 
community center. 

Mrs. Nelson was a widow, without imme¬ 
diate family after her husband, Harry, a 
farmer, died in 1969. 

Friends said Sunday the Nelson land 
holdings made the couple wealthy after 
Interstate 80 was built through Vacaville. 
However, those same friends emphasized 
both preferred a low profile when making 
multiple civic and charitable contribu¬ 


tions. 

She put money where her mouth was, 
but was very modest,” Barbara Martel! 
Comfort of Green Valley said Sunday. Com¬ 
fort, a student of Mrs. Nelson in the 1950s 
and a fellow museum board member, said 
she “gave so much money to the museum in 
quiet Sometimes she would write a check 
during a board meeting without members 
realizing it and quietly hand the check to 
the director.... 

Neighbor Angie King said Mrs. Nelson 
dearly loved children, often tutoring for 
free, and did “a lot of tilings people will 
never know.”... 

She noted a wall in Mrs. Nelson’s televi¬ 
sion room was loaded with awards for her 
community activities and was very proud of 
her 75-year-membership pin awarded two 
years ago by the Order of The Eastern Star 
of Lodi.... 

Among M rs. Nelson's many other activi¬ 
ties: 

• Helped form the American Field 
Exchange Student program and the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross chapter in Vacaville. 

• Past president of the Solano Republi¬ 
can Women and a member of the Republi¬ 
can Assembly, 

• A member of several scholarship 
boards, she was recognized as a certified 


50-year member of the UC Berkeley Alum¬ 
ni Scholarship Association. She had been 
chairwoman of the UC scholarship fund in 
Solano County. 

• Pounded the Saturday Club and the 
Vacaville Senior Citizens Club. 

• Retired from the Vacaville High 
School faculty in June 1951 and had been 
named to the National Education Associa¬ 
tion Committee in 1943. 

• In 1974, she was named First Lady of 
Vacaville Recreation. 

• Served as a Central California Savings 
and Loan Board member. 

• Led Community Chest Drive in 1958. 

An Eleanor Nelson Day has been desig¬ 
nated every May at the general meeting of 
Upper Solano Republican Women Federat¬ 
ed since 1984. She was charter president of 
the group in 1970. 

After serving with the Vacaville Muse¬ 
um board, including as president, the 
baord named her a member in perpetuity 
in 1988. 

“Vacaville will miss her in ways it 
doesn’t even know yet” was the way former 
student and museum board colleage Com¬ 
fort concluded her feelings about Mrs. Nel¬ 
son. 

By Don Harness, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Feb. 15,1993 


Civic leader McBride dies at 79 


ohn McBride, one of Vacav- 
I ille’s outstanding civic iead- 
I ers for whom the local 
Senior citizens center was 
named, died Nov. 17,1994, in 
Vacaville at the age of 79 fol¬ 
lowing a short illness, it was 
disclosed Sunday.... 

Mr. McBride perhaps will be 
jest remembered for his efforts 
in seeing that the senior center 
which bears his name was 
established during his tenure 
as the city’s first full-time recre¬ 
ation director... 

His family remembers that 
his thoughts were always cen¬ 
tered around children, seeking 
new ways to enrich their lives 
I 1 rough recreational activities 
such as “Camp Ulatis.” But he 
also wanted seniors to have a 
place they could call their own. 

He secured land and old 
World War II housing and start¬ 
ed the Vacaville Senior Center 
A few years later, he got a new 
center built and the seniors, in 
appreciation, named the com¬ 
plex for him. 

At the dedication ceremony 
for the center, Mr. McBride 
expressed his hope for the com¬ 
plex, saying it was not a memor¬ 
ial to himself but a place 
where seniors can come and 


where the lonely can come. It’s 
a wonderful place for people 
to get back into the main¬ 
stream.” ... 

Prior to and after World War 
H, McBride ran the Davis, 

Dixon and Woodland lumber 
and hardware stores with his 
father. In 1953, his family sold 
their interest in the various 
businesses and he established 
the Vacaville Lumber Co. In 
1961, he sold the lumber compa¬ 
ny, and returned to and gradu¬ 
ated from California State Uni¬ 
versity, Sacramento with a 
bachelor of science degree in 
recreation. 

That same year, he became 
the first full-time recreation 
director of Vacaville, a post he 
held for 17 years. 

It was during his tenure as 
recreation director that 
McBride made his biggest mark 
on the city. 

He worked on restoration of 
the Pena Adobe, Vacaville’s 
pioneer Spanish land grant 
home, A normal offshoot was to 
join in a dream to return 
Lagoon Valley to its original 
splendor, He spent many hours, 
weeks and years on the projects 
and could often be seen planti¬ 
ng trees in these new park set- 



John McBride 


... senior center namesake 

tings. 

He worked closely with Cali¬ 
fornia Medical Facility to 
establish a large baseball com¬ 
plex and oversaw the prisoners 
who tore down old farm build¬ 
ings using the wood to construct 
the complex. He worked with 
the telephone pioneers to have 
prisoners produce “Beep 
Balls” for blind baseball. 

His many projects as recre¬ 
ation director including the 
Vacaville Community Center, 
Andrews Park pavilion, high 
school swimming pool, Fair¬ 
mont, Alamo and 15 other park 


sites around the city. 

McBride suffered a serious 
heart attack in 1976, eventually 
forcing him to retire in 1978. 

In an interview with The 
Reporter back then, he 
remarked that being a public 
servant was “the most wonder¬ 
ful thing in the world.” 

He spent the next five years 
of his life visiting countries 
throughout the world with his 
wife, but his community com¬ 
mitment was not over. 

He joined an effort to begin 
work on the Vacaville Museum 
after he discovered that Art 
Deitz, first president of the 
Vacaville Heritage council, had 
an iron collection. A group in 
Texas had offered Deitz $2,500 
for it, but McBride felt that 
since the collection was from 
Vacaville, it should stay here. 
He bought it and then had to 
find a place to display it. 

"His gifts to us and our com¬ 
munity will never diminish," 
said Jim McBride of his father. 
“No person in the history of 
Vacaville has erected more 
plans to enrich Vacaville's 
recreational and historical 
accomplishments.” 

By Robin Miller, Staff Writer 
The Reporter, Nov. 21,1991 


A I Porter, 90, co-founder of 
one of Vacaville's first 
major employers and a 
former Vacaville mayor, died in 
his sleep in his Vacaville home. 

Friends and relatives 
describe Porter as a “gentle 
giant" who helped modernize 
onion and garlic processing for 
Basic Vegetable Products, a 
company he helped Jack Hume 
start. 

And Porter helped cast the 
mold for modern-day Vacaville 
as mayor between 1950 and 
1958. 

He was a man known to love 
Vacaville, his family, Basic Veg¬ 
etable Products, people, golf 
and more golf. 

“He was a most ardent golfer 
— he played golf after he 
retired roughly six days a 
week," said Morry Wasserman 
of Wasserman Travel, who 
joined Porter on golf tours 
around the world. 

In an oral history recorded 
by the Vacaville Museum, 

Porter told how he arrived in 
Vacaville from Pennsylvania on 
June 24,1942, when the city had 
about 1,500 residents. 

“It was hotter than hell that 
day," Porter told Ruth Begell, 
museum director. “It was 213! I 
was tempted to turn around and 
go back to Pennsylvania.” 

Hume had offered Porter the 
Vacaville job in Pennsylvania. 

Porter became Basic’s vice 
president in charge of raw 
materials. 

From 1942 to 1950, his family 
was one of two families sharing 
a house at the Basic Company 
site on Davis Street in Vacav¬ 
ille. 

In 1950, the Porters moved to 
the home they built at 35 Vine 
St., the residence where Porter 
died Tuesday, after being 
released from VacaValley Hos¬ 
pital a day earlier. 

Born Albert Stanton Porter 
on Oct. 1,1906, in Mildred, Colo., 
near Cortez, Porter moved with 
his family to a 400-acre farm at 
Lewis, Colo., in 1910. 

He attended Fort Lewis High 
School in Hesperus, Colo., Uni¬ 
versity of Denver Art School, 
and graduated from law school 
in 1931. 

Porter married his wife, 
Geraldine, in 1936. He worked 
in tiie mushroom business in 
Pennsylvania when World War 
II erupted. 

He was elected to the Vacav¬ 
ille City Council in 1946 and 
served three four-year terms, 
including two terms as mayor 
when the mayor was selected by 
councilmembers, 

He was a member of the 
Vacaville Rotary Club, a North- 
Bay Healthcare Corp. director 
and a member of Friends of 
Radiology, Stanford Medical 
Center. 

Porter was president of Vaca 
Valley Bank from its inception 
in 1955 until the bank merged 
with Westamerica Bank in 1982, 
but continued as a director with 
Westamerica for several years. 

In 1958, he was appointed 
president of Green Valley Coun¬ 
try Club, 

As his friends and family 
attest. Porter was an avid'golfer 
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and traveled around the world, 
including a trip to the North 
Pole in 1995 aboard a Russian 
Ice Cutter..,, 

"He was a very leveling influ¬ 
ence ano always had a joke, had 
a smile and a huge amount of 
common sense," said Jerry 
Hume, Jack Hume’s son and 
current CEO of Basic Vegetable 
Products, based in San Francis¬ 
co. 

“People liked him and, even 
years after he retired, he would 
come to all Basic Vegetable 
functions and he was looked 
upon to say a few words and 
reminisce with a joke or two, Al 
always had jokes.... 

“He was really, really a fine 
gentleman, he's going to be 
greatly missed,” said friend 
Michael Gonzalez. 

"He had a wonderful sense of 
humor and loved to play golf. 

He did a lot for Vacaville and 
was a real, real tiger, that guy, 
yet a very soft-spoken guy, a 
very intelligent man," 

Solano County Supervisor 
Bill Carroll, also a former 
Vacaville mayor, was in the hos¬ 
pital at the same time as Porter, 
but had known Porter many' 
years. 

“He was a great supporter of 
the hospital,’’ which is now 
NorthBay Health Care System. 

: ’arroll added that more 
often than not Porter’s contribu¬ 
tions in time and his family 
funds were anonymous. Porter 
was a generous donor to The 
Reporter s Giving Tree, an 
annual effort by the newspaper 
to raise money for families in 
need at Christmastime. 

“What stood out about him.... 
He was such a gentleman, not 
only in the true sense of the 
word, but he was a gentleman. 1 
never saw him lose his temper, 
he always was in control. 

“He was an incredibly sharp 
man,” said Walt Graham, who 
served as Vacaville city manag¬ 
er duri lg Porter’s tenure 011 the 
council. 

“He had the strongest grip of 
any person 1 know. He was 
deeply involved in all areas of 
the community. He’s the sort of 
person I’d like to have had as 
my neighbor" 

“His friends were everybody 
in his life he ever touched," said 
his daughter, Donna, “We had 
him a long time, and we feel we 
were blessed.” 

By Don Harness, Staff Writer 

The Reporter, March 6,1997 
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McCune 

Garden C u a p |l 

Mohti'iarv • Uhim.vi ion • Momimims 

Pre-Arranoemrnt Planning • FD -0388 

2 12 Mail 1 Street • Vacaville 448-6546 

Fax: 448-6559 

ft ft ft mcameehapeUoin 


July, 1993, Del McCune passed away leaving the fam l\ 
d anti operated business to his daughter Barbara today 
Met une Garden Chapel continues its high standards of service, 
putting family needs first Barbara and the McCune Garden 
Chapel staff would like to wish every one happy and blessed 
holidays We will be here to provide you w ith personalized scr 
vice in the: 


N reels he met with courtesy and compassion 
\ j qual treatment and standards to all 

W« 

Y. 


Iicn of families be granted 
n s number 62 of continued 2 t hour service 


very denomination served with dignity 


E 

Arrangements available-cremations, traditional funerals, 

R mo nunienl n, pre-neeits 

| espect, care and comfort given to family and friends 
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DEATHS 
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^/wiliTfY IV* I* Jr , isitr I writ r, ii 16 »0 

w 64 

JimH«nMin, imi'.vfivi r> in 

53 

n*y Vm^hrni, HHnil !.hv 
3 »' i ’K' iy^ .v\ 

I .. o i'|Hv i. oil*H> KYI 

iO \ 1 90. «%v /? 

WoinkU\iK niliw n / V hi..,', , 4 

LmMcm. , J. !tV. 1 *H Ij’r* r * 1 
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#*2r 58 
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10 -M 01,1^0 fO 
MfM\, , *chr'fn (ta^.ri. fomvr I* f.vl 1 

niinisfcr, 3/0 92. 
i\go 78 

Lawrrmc* Wulk, 

band leader, 
5/17/92. age 89 

Rudolf Nurcyev, 

baftet danctif. 
1/5/93, age 54 

Audrey H®pbum, 

4 actress, 
1/20/93. age 63 

Thurgood Mar* 
shall, Supreme 

Court justfco, i/24/93« afie 64 

HW p tawml*. actor, 10/31/93, age 22 

Frank z ^ppa* rock musician, 12/4 /93. 

52 

Kurt CohaJn, musician. 4/5/94. age 27 
Richard Ninon former president 
d/22/94, age 81 

Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, former first 
1 ^dy. 5/19/94, age 64 
Cab Calloway. scat s>r»ger 11 1S/94. 
age 87 
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ILL E N N I II M 


N 0 T E B 0 O k 


1990 



FILM 


Spielberg’s special year 

Director Steven Spielberg reach¬ 
es new heights in Hollywood with 
two films as different as they could 
be. The first is the 1993 summer 
blockbuster "Jurassic 
Park/ based on 
Michael Crichton's 
bestselling novel 
about a modern- 
day return of di¬ 
nosaurs, In De¬ 
cember, Spiel¬ 
berg premieres 
the haunting 
“Schindlers List." 

detailing the real-life Spielberg 
story of Oskar 

Schindler, a German businessman, 
con man and hero who saved thou¬ 
sands of Jews from World War 1J 
death camps. The movie culmi¬ 
nates a lOyear project of the heart 
for Spielberg and wifi win Academy 
Awards for Best Picture and for its 
directing in 1994. 


■ Jan. 3: “!\vn wrokn after 
President Bush anil 25,000 US. 
troops mlo Piinnnm to capture 
Manuel Noriega, the Panamanian 
sifOAgtnin nunxMidprs to U.S, au- 
ihorities. Noriega is wanted on 
federal racketotiring charges in¬ 
cluding gelling intelligence to 
Cuba and allowing Colombian co¬ 
caine to pass through hia countiy 

■ Jan. 4: Charles Stuart, who 
claimed that he and! his pregnant 
wife hud been shot by a blade 
man, lea pa to his death from a 
bridge in Boston after learning 
that he had become the prime 
suspect in the killing of his wife. 

V Jan, IS: Washington Mayor 
Marion Bam is arrested on a 
drug charge, Barry will be sen¬ 
tenced to six months in prison and 
fined fora misdemeanor charge of 
cocaine possession. 


■ Feb, 11: 

Nelson Man¬ 
dela, leader of 
the African Na¬ 
tional Congress, 
is released from 
prison in South 
Africa after 
serving 27 years 
on a charge of 
treason. 



Mandela 



SPORTS 


Yerrrrrrrrr outta there! 

Some of 1994's top sports sto¬ 
nes remove players from competi¬ 
tion. Major League Baseball p!ay 
ers w^lk off the field in August after 
team owners threaten to impose a 
cap on salaries. For the first time 
since 1904, the World Series is 
canceled. The National Hockey 
League locks out players in a dis¬ 
pute over rising player salaries 
even before a new season can be¬ 
gin. The lockout lasts almost half 
the season. 

A month be¬ 
fore the 
1994 Winter 
Olympics in 
Norway, 
seedy asso¬ 
ciates of fig¬ 
ure skater 
Tonya Hard¬ 
ing try to 
eliminate ri¬ 
val skater 
Nancy 
Kerrigan 
from compe¬ 
tition by dub¬ 
bing her on a 
knee in Detroit, 


■ March 13: The Soviet Con¬ 
gress of People's Deputies repeals 
Article 6 of the Soviet Constitu¬ 
tion, which gave the Comm uniat 
Party a political monopoly. 

■ April 25: The shuttle Discov¬ 
ery deploys the Hubble Space 
Telescope, which later is found to 
have a design flaw that will pre¬ 
vent it from focusing sharply on 
objects in distant space, 

H June 4: Dr Jack Kevorkian 
admits he helped Janet Adkins, 
54, of Portland, Ore., commit sui¬ 
cide. It is the first of a series of as¬ 
sisted suicides that will make iim 
a household name, 

■ Oct 3: Split into two coun¬ 
tries since Nazi Germany's 1945 
defeat in World War II, the two 
Germanys are formally reunified, 

■ Nov, 15: The Senate Ethics 
Committee opens hearings on the 
so-called Keating Five — senators 
who had interceded with banking 
regulators on behalf of Charles 
Keating Jr., a savings and loan di¬ 
rector w ho had contributed heavi¬ 
ly to their campaign funds. The 
committee finds Sen. Alan 
Cranston, D-Calif, guilty of sub¬ 
stantial misconduct; the other 
four are mildly reprimanded. 


1991 



Harding 


site of the U.S, championships. 
Kerrigan recovers in time for the 
Olympics in February and wins a sil¬ 
ver medal behind Oksana Baiul of 
Ukraine. Harding skates miserably. 




New In 1990 

■ A McDonald s fn Moscow 

■ Low-calorie fat substitute 
(Simplesse) 

■ FDA-approved contraceptive 
implant (Norplant) 

New In 1993 

■ Legal euthanasia, In the 
Netherlands 

■ Combat roles for women in 
the U.S. military 

New In 1994 

■ Conclusive 
evidence of the 
existence of black 
holes in space 

■ An all-fe¬ 
male America’s 
Cup sailing team 

■ TV series 
"EfT on NBC 



George Clooney 
of "ER” 


■ March 3: Los Angeles police 
officers beat black motorist Rod¬ 
ney King, 25. After a videotape of 
the violence is played on CNN, the 
incident generates an outcry 
against police brutality. The tape 
depicts at least a dozen officers 
surrounding King, landing at 
least 50 nightstick blows and 
breaking King's skull in nine 
places. 

■ May 1: With a 16-strikeout, 
3-0 victory over the Toronto Blue 
Jays, Texas Rangers ace Nolan 
Ryan becomes the first pitcher in 
major-league history to throw sev¬ 
en no-hitters. 


■ July 24: 

Jeffrey Dahmer, 
a paroled child 
molester, con¬ 
fesses to killing 
II men and 
boys in Milwau¬ 
kee and eatmg 
the flesh of 
some of them. 

In November 
1994, Dahmer 


will be slain in prison. 


■ Aug, 19: Hard-liners frus¬ 
trated by Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev's democratic 
reforms attempt a coup. As troops 
surround i fie Russian Parliament 
building in Moscow, thousands 
gather to show support for the re¬ 
public's government Clambering 
a Lop a tank. Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin calls the takeover 
unconstitutional Two days later, 
the coup collapses and Gorbachev 
returns. But his power is dimin¬ 
ished and he resigns. On Christ¬ 
mas Day, the Soviet Union is dis¬ 
banded, effectively ending the 
Cold War. 



Dahmer 


Operation Desert Storm 


I n t ho early hours of Aug H 
1990, Iraqi dictator Saddam 
Hussein invades and occupies 
the oil-rich Persian Gulf emirate of 
Kuwait. The United States and 
Britain quickly dispatch ground, air 
and naval forces to the region, 1 hey 
are joined in what becomes Opera¬ 
tion Desert Shield by Egyptian and 
Moroccan soldiers. 

Tensions increase Sept, 2 1 when 
Saddam, known to possess chemical 
and biological weapons, threatens to 
launch pre-emptive attacks on his 
Arab neighbors and Israel 
On Nov. 29, the UN. Security 
Council imposes a Jan. 15 deadline 
for Saddam to pull out his forces. 

On Jan. 16, n US.Jed coalition of 
28 naLions launches an aerial as¬ 
sault, Opera!ion Desert Shield be¬ 
comes Operation Desert Storm. 

The allied forces use high-tech 
weaponry' to bombard Baghdad, the 
Iraqi capital, and bomb Iraqi troops 
dug in across Kuwait. Iraq retali¬ 
ates by aiming Scud missiles at U,S, 
bases in Saudi Arabia and at cities 
in Israel, killing at least four Israeli 
civilians. On Jan. 29, the first 
ground battle begins, as allied 


*- » * 
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- /Gci30 it rqrt put 

A U 5 soldier cries after learning that a fellow crewman was killed In a 
mortar explosion during Operation Desert Storm In Kuwait. 


troops force an Iraiji n ■' r > •• u 111 -' 
three-day fight that leaves 12 
Marines dead. Not until Feb. 25 
does tire ground war begin in 
earnest. Three days later, the war 
ends as U.S. troops take Kuwait 
City and President Bush declares 
that the oil stale has been liberated. 

The Persian Gulf War receives 
overwhelming support From the 
American public. It is a media war, 
with 24-hour coverage on CNN. Dai¬ 
ly briefings make stars of U.S. mili- 
taiy loaders Gen. Norman 


Schwarzkopf, who is leading the 
war, and l Jen, Colin Powell, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Stall 
The six-week war leaves 148 US. 
troops killed, 472 wounded; the al¬ 
lies estimate that 150,000 Iraqis 
have been killed. Bush vows that it 
will not Income another Vietnam, 
and once Kuwait is captured, there 
is no military advance into 1 ^aq, 
Hussein remains in power and will 
continue to be a nemesis to 11 te 
United States and its allies as the 
century nears its end. 


Collating ‘The Juice’ 


Americans are tiiinsfixed on June 
17, 1994, as network TV interrupts 
regular programming for a live 
broadcast of a wliite Ford Bronco 
carrying CXJ. Simpson on a Los An¬ 
geles highway with a phalanx of po¬ 
lice cruisers in low-speed pursuit. 

Simpson — football hero, movie 
actor and pitchman — is being 
sought in the slayings of his ex- 
wife, Nicole Brown Simpson, 

35, and her friend Ronald 
Goldman, 25. The two were 
found dead outside her 
iowiihouse in Los Angeles 
on June 13. 

After failing to appear 
for an arraignment, Simp¬ 
son, 46, takes flight with his 
friend AJ Cowling. As TV he¬ 
licopters hover overhead* 

Simpson lies in the 
back seat with a gun. 

Ninety minutes later, 
he surrenders to po¬ 
lice after negotia¬ 
tions over his car 
phone. He is 
charged with two 
counts of first-de- 

H£N LUBAS/IGS JNGC 1 E 5 TIMES 


gree murder. 

The trial becomes a media specta¬ 
cle, Jury selection begins in Septem¬ 
ber and continues through early De¬ 
cember The trial is set to begin in 
January. Nine months later, after the 
judge Lmd attorneys for both sides 
have become household names, the 
jury reaches a verdict 

When it is time for the 
verdict to be read, Simp¬ 
son and his lead attorney, 
Johnnie Cochran, stand 
as the clerk reads the 
verdict; not guilty un both 
counts. Simpson smiles 
and hugs Cochran. The 
prosecutors watch stone¬ 
faced. For the families of 
the victims, there are 
tear's and looks 
of angu ish. 
The killings 
will re¬ 
main un¬ 
solved as 
Simpson 
slicks to 
his story. 



H Nov. 4: With independent 
candidate Ross Perot calling for 
change, a record 104 million 
Americans go to the polls. 
Democrat Bill Clinton and his 
running mate, Al Gore, win with 
43 percent of the popular vote. 


1993 



■ Oct, 6: Anita Hill, a law pro¬ 
fessor who worked for 
Supreme Court 
nominee Clarence 
Thomas, con¬ 
tends at a Sen¬ 
ate confirma¬ 
tion hearing 
that he made 
lewd sugges¬ 
tions to her. 

Thomas calls the 
allegations fties” 
and ^sleaze." He 

is confirmed by a 52-4S vote on 
Oct. 15, 

■ Oct. 16; Former merchant 
seaman Georges Hennard Jr., 35, 
walks through a restaurant in 
Killeen, Texas, killing 23 people 
and wounding at least 20 more 
before turning the gun on himself 

■ Nov. 8: Earvin “Magic" John¬ 
son, 32, star forward for the LA 
Lakers, announces that he is HIV- 
positive and that he will retire. 


1992 


■ Jan. 8: President Bush, who 
has the flu, vomits and faints dur¬ 
ing a state dinner in Tokyo. 

■ Jan, 26: Presidential candi¬ 
date Bill Clinton appears on CBS' 
“60 Minutes" and answers ques¬ 
tions about adultery: N l have ac¬ 
knowledged causing pain in my 
marriage. I think most Americans 
who are watching this tonight, 
the/ll know what we're saying, 
they'll gel it and they'll fed that 
we have been more than candid." 


M March 7: The New York 
Times first reports on question¬ 
able investments made by Bill 
and Hillary Clinton in the White- 
water Development Carp, 

■ April 8: Retired tennis star 
Arthur Ashe announces that he 
contracted the AIDS virus from a 
blood transfusion. Ashe will die 
Feb. 6,1993, at age 49. 

E May 2: Violence erupts in 
Los Angeles a fter an all-white 
jury acquits four white police offi¬ 
cers of beating black motorist 
Rodney King. At least 58 people 
are killed and thousands injured. 
Property damage estimates run 
as high as $1 billion. 

■ May 19: Vice President Dan 
Quayle, in a campaign speech, 
criticizes TVs Murphy Brown 
character for having n baby out of 
wedlock, saying the CBS sitcom is 
promoting anti-family values. 

■ May 22: Johnny Carson 
takes his final curtain call after 
5,000 shows and nearly 30 
years on < Tho Tonight 

Show With Johnny Car- 

w 

son. 


- 


■ Aug. 24: Hurri¬ 
cane Andrew slams into 
Florida, killing at least 
15 and turning thou¬ 
sands out of their 
homes, Damage is esti¬ 
mated at $15 billion to $20 
billion. 


■ Oct. 24: TheTbronto Blue 
Jays win the first World Series for 
a Canadian team 


■ Jan. 31: The Dallas Cowi toys 
defeat the Buffalo Bills 52-17 to 
win Super Bowl XXVTI in Pasade¬ 
na, Calif It is the team’s first 
championship under owner Jerry 
Jones and coach Jimmy Johnson, 

■ Feb. 26: A bomb planted in 
an underground parking garage 
of New York s 110-story World 
Trade Center shakes the twin 
towers. Five people are killed and 
hundreds suffer from smoke in¬ 
halation. Officials receive more 
than 40 phone calls claiming re¬ 
sponsibility On June 24, eight fol¬ 
lowers of Sheikh Omar Abdul 
Rahman, who is under investiga¬ 
tion in connection with the bomb¬ 
ing, are accused of plotting several 
terrorist attacks on New York 
landmarks, including a suicide 
bombing of the United Nations 
headquarters, 

■ Apd! 17: A federal jury con¬ 
victs police Sgt Stacey C. Koon 
and officer Laurence M. Powell of 
civil rights violations in the Rod¬ 
ney King beating. Two other offi¬ 
cers are acquitted. 

■ April 19: Federal agents ad¬ 
vise religious cult leader David 
Koresh and his 95 followers that 
tear gas will be used against them 
unless they surrender. In Febru¬ 
ary, the 77-acre Branch Davidian 
compound east of Waco, Texas, be¬ 
came the center of attention when 
federal agents were fired upon by 
Duvidians as the agents raided 
the complex. At dawn, 61 days af¬ 
ter the gunbattle, an armored ve¬ 
hicle smashes through a front 
wall of the compound, F Ibar gas is 
later employed. At 12:15 pun., 
flames and smoke begin to pour 

from the conu 
pound. Only nine 
cull members 
survive the infer¬ 
no, At least 17 chil¬ 
dren are killed, 

■ April 30: Ttnnis cham¬ 
pion Monica Seles is stabbed by a 
fan in 1 Limburg, Germany, She 
will recover and return to the 
game. 


■ July 19: President 
Clinton and the Joint 
Chiefs of SlafT compro¬ 
mise on gays in t lie 
armed forces. The 
new rule:“DoiVt 
ask, don 1 ! tell, 
don't pursue. 
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*i Sapt. 13: Palestine Liliern 
lion Organiftjilirm Chairman 
Ynft»er Arafat, Mtepping forward 
^flgorly, nbakea hond.H with Inraeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin of' 
U:r mgning a pea* *■ nr-r urd on the 
Wh ite House lawn,Their j>enp]e 
had been warring for 15 yearn 

M Oct. 4: Boris Ye I*-in cninhes 
a bard-l ine rebellion in a daylong 
battle that leaven the Russian 
While House, or parliament build¬ 
ing, scarred by fire :uid explosions 

■ Oct 15: South African Pres¬ 
ident F.W. de Klerk and African 
National Congress leader Nelson 
Mandela are awarded jointly the 
Nobel Peace Prize for their work 
to end apartheid 


1994 


u Jan. 17: An earthquake 
measuring 6.6 on the Richter 
scale in California kills 57 people 
and causes $15 billion in damage. 

■ Jan. 21: Lorena Bobbitt, who 
cut off part of her husband's pe n i 
is found not guilty or malicious 
wounding, by reason of insanity. * 
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Monica Seles 


Michael Jackson and Usa Marie 
Presley at the MTV Video Awards, 

B March 26: Pop icon Michael 
Jackson marries Elvis Presley s 
daughter, Lisa Marie Presley. 

They will file for divorce less than 
two years later 

April 26-29: Allowed to par¬ 
ticipate in national elections for 
the first time, South African 
blacks sweep African National 
Congress leader Nelson Mandela 
to the presidency The voting 
marks the birth of democracy in 
South Africa, 

!S May 6: England’s Queen 
Elizabeth II and French President 
Francois Mitterrand officially 
christen the $15 billion Channel 
Tunnel, which connects England 
to t he European continent vm an 
underwater passageway. 

S May 10: Serial killer John 
Wayne Gacy, 52, is executed by in¬ 
jection in Joliet, III., for the sex 
slayings of 33 young men and 
boys in Chicago in the 1970s, 

Bi Aug. 31: The outlawed Irish 
Republican Army announces "a 
complete cessation of military op 
©rations" in its 25-year armed 
struggle to end British rule in 
Northern Ireland, setting off 
spontaneous demonstrations by 
Catholics and Protestants alike, 

■ Oct. 15: Exiled Haitian 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
returns to power in Port-au- 
Prince. A US. delegation per¬ 
suades Haiti's ruling junta to step 
down, averting bloodshed. 

■ Nov. 3: Su¬ 
san V Smith, 23, 
of Union City, 

S.C., is arrested 
in the deaths of 
her two sons, 
who she said 
were kidnapped 
by a black man. 

She Inter ad¬ 
mits she rolhxl 
the car into a lake, her children 
strapped in their car seats. In July 
1995, Smith will be sentenced to 
life in prison. 

K Nov. 6: George Foreman, 45, 
becomes the oldest boxer in any 

h. 

weight class lu win a champi¬ 
onship fight when he knocks out 
Michael Mooreu 26. in Las Vegas 
in the 10th round. 

fin Nov, 8 : George \Y Bush, the 
eldest son of the former president, 
upsets popular Democratic in¬ 
cumbent Gov, Ann Richards to 
win the Texas governor s race. 

Itt Nov. 9: Republicans gain 
control of Congress for the first 
lime since 
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■ Oct. 16: A crowd estimnteH 
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Natrnn of Islam leader Louis Par- 


■ Noy. 4: As he is leaving a 

peace raly i n Kings of Israel 

S?""* ^el. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Robin. 73. is gunned 

? down. \ ,g n i Amir, 25, confesses 
Vjj'ing traditional Jewish law 
■lipports his action. Foreign Min- 
wter Shimon Peres will succeed 
Kabin as prime minister. 

■ Dee. 4: The body of Adri¬ 
ans Jones. 16, j 9 found along a 
rural road in Grand Prairie 
Texas. On Sept- 6,1996, Dianne 
Zamora and David Graham, a 
pair of honor military students, 
mli be arrested and charged with 
the murder. Graham will say that 
he and Zamora decided to kill 
Jones after Graham told Zamora 
that he had a sexual encounter 
witt Jones. Graham and Zamora 
will be convicted of capital murder 
and sentenced to life in prison. 

H Dec. 8: The national 55 mph 
speed limit Jaw is repealed. 
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"I c<Id have a relationship with {Monica) Lewinsky that was not appropriate. 

It constituted a critical lapse of judgment and a personal failure on my part 
for which I am solely and completely responsible.” — President Clinton 

Scandal in the White House 

A 


, 


on 


the start of 1998, un inves¬ 
tigation by independent 
counsel Kenneth Suirr 
into President Clinton's conduct —* 
Hinging from an Arkansas real ns- 
investment to a ahakoup of 
the White Hou.se travel office to 
the handling of FBI files on mem- 
hers uf previous Republican ad¬ 
ministrations — seems headed 
nowhere. Then* on Jan. 21 .The 
Washington Bast discloses a sexual 
liaison between Clinton and n young 
^ House intern named Monica 
Lewinsky, The Post suggests that 
( hnton sought, illegally, to cover up 
the affair. Suddenly Stairt inquiry 
ia alive again. 

In the following days, denials 
spill forth from the White House. In 
one extraordinary moment, Clinton 
issues an angry, emphatic denial. rt I 
want to say one thing to the Ameri¬ 
can people,” Clinton says* shaking 
his finger. “I want you to listen to 
nit\ I m going to say this again; I did 
not have sexual relations with that 
woman, Miss Lewinsky. I never told 
anybody to lie, not a single time. 
Never. These allegations are false,” 

As the year moves forward, it be- 

CLlWrOh BY CHUCK w£NNED Y/ h,R t 



Clinton 




Lewinsky starr 

comas increasingly clear that some¬ 
thing did transpire between the 
president and the intern. On Aug. 6, 
Lewinsky testifies before the grand 
jury in exchange for immunity from 
prosecution. And on Aug, 17* Clinton 

1C WIU5M AMO STAflB 0^ HARdt HAMBURG/NEW VORlK Da ILV NEWS 


testifies — on ti closed-circuit video 
link between the White J tense and 
the grand jury room. 

Later that day he admits:*! did 
have a relationship with Lewinsky 
ihal was not appropriate. It consti¬ 
tuted a critical lapse of judgment 
and a personal failure on my part 
for which I am solely and complete¬ 
ly responsible. ,*.1 misled people, 
including even my wife, I deeply re¬ 
gret Unit.” Ho also lashes out ot the 
independent counsel 

Starr submits a report to the 
House on Sept 9.Two days Inter, 
the House makes the report, with 
all its salacious details, public. On 
Oct. S> the House approves an im¬ 
peachment investigation. Starr 
rfeakes his case before the House Ju¬ 
diciary Committee on Nov. 19, and 
on Dec. 8-9, White House lawyers 
present the president's defense. On 
Dec. 19, the House, largely divided 
along party lines, votes to impeach 
Clinton. It is only the second time in 
US. history that a president has 
been impeached. 

On Feb. 12* 1999* the Senate 
votes to acquit President Clinton on 
two articles of impeachment. 


1996 


■ Jan, 26; Hillary Rodham 
Clinton becomes the first first 
lady to appear before a grand jury 
when she testifies in the White- " 
water real-estate case. 

■ March 20: After a sensation¬ 
al trial, brothers Lyle and Erik 
Menendez are convicted of the 
1989 killings of their wealthy par¬ 
ents in California, They are sen¬ 
tenced to life in prison, 

■ April 3: Federal agents take 
reclusive I heodore Kaczynski into 
custody He is suspected to be the 
Unabomber w ho, since 1978, has 
killed three and injured 23 with 
letter bombs. In 1998* Kaczynslri 
will agree to plead guilty in e\- 
Ijiange for a life sentence, 

*** ■ April Uj Jessica Dubroff, 7, 
is killed trying to become the 
youngest person to pilot a cross¬ 
country flight. Her plane crashes 
during a thunderstorm in 
Cheyenne, Wyo* 

■ May 29: Beryamin Ne¬ 
tanyahu is elected prime minister 
of Israel 

■ June 25: A truck bomb ex¬ 
plodes on the edge of a military 
complex in Saudi Arabia, killing 
19 US. servicemen. 

■ July 23: With the US, 
women's gymnastics team in a 
dogfight with Russia for the gold 
medal* Kerri Strug lands awk¬ 
wardly on her first vault and 
hears a pop from her ankle. With 
a dislocated ankle taped up* Strug 
courageously vaults again and 


lands solidly* before lifting her 
limp leg and collapsing in pain. 
Her team goes on to win the gold. 

■ July 27: A crudely made pipe 
bomb explodes in Centennial 
Olympic Park in Atlanta* killing 
one person and injuring 111 oth¬ 
ers. Security guard Richard Jew¬ 
ell* who at first is hailed as a hero* 
soon becomes a suspecL Three 
months later* the FBI clears Jew¬ 
ells name. 

■ Aug* 6: NASA scientists re¬ 
port that a meteorite originating 
on Mars and found in Antarctica 
harbors what they believe to be 
compelling signs of a “primitive 
form of microscopic life.” 

R Nov. 5: President Clinton 
shows offhis political skills with 
an impressive re-election over Ro- 
publican candidate Bob Dole* 

■ Dec. 5: President Clinton 
names Madeleine Albright secre¬ 
tary of state* making her the high¬ 
est-ranking female government 
official in U.S* history. 

■ Dec* 26: JonBenet Ramsey, 
a 6-year-old girl who has partici¬ 
pated in beauty pageants, is found 
strangled in her family home in 
Boulder* Colo. Thus begins one of 
the most sensational crime? stories 
of the latter half of the century. 
Suspicion falls on the parents as 
the investigation plods on. 


Terror in tHe heartland 


Oklahoma City prides itself as a 
place where nothing much hap¬ 
pens, Then* on April 19, 1995* it be¬ 
comes the site of the worst terrorist 
attack in US. history. At 9:02 a m,* 
a homemade bomb placed in a rent¬ 
ed truck explodes outside the Alfred 
P. Miirrah Federal Building, killing 
168 people and injuring 500. 

Among the dead are 15 children. 

The force of t he blast demolishes 
the north side of the 9-story con¬ 
crete building and transforms the 
placid downtown area into a war 
zone Many of the injured stagger 
from the shell of the federal build¬ 
ing* their bodies bloodied* expres¬ 
sions of shock and bewilderment 
etched on their faces. 

In the hours after the bombing, 
speculation focuses on internation¬ 
al terrorists. But two days later, fed¬ 
eral authorities take a suspect into 
custody. He is an American: Timo¬ 
thy J, McVeigh, 27, a decorated 
Army veteran who served i n the 
Persian Gulf War. They say 
McVeigh was angered by the 1993 
government raid on the Branch Da- 
vidian compound near Waco. The 
Oklahoma City attack comes on the 
second anniversary of the fiery end 
of the Waco siege. 

On April 25, Terry Nichols, who 
served with McVeigh in the in¬ 
fantry, and Nichols* brother, James, 
are charged with conspiracy to 
make explosive devices unrelated 



1997 



■ Jan 16: Ennis VV f . Cosby, Lhe 
only son of comedian Bill Cosby, is 
fatally shot on :i freeway ramp in 
Los Angeles. 

■ Feb. 4: O.J. Simpson is found 
liable in civil court in the slayings 
of his ex-wife, Nicole Brown Simp¬ 
son, and her friend Ronald Gold¬ 
man. A jury awards $8.6 million 
in compensatory damages and 
$26 million in punitive damages. 
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Two relatives of bombing victims 
hug each other In front of the Alfred 
P. Murrah Federal Building. 

to the Oklahoma City bombing. Ter¬ 
ry Nichols, 40, will be formally 
charged in the bombing of the fed¬ 
eral building on May i . 

On June 2,1997* a jury finds 
McVeigh guilty of 11 counts of mur¬ 
der* conspiracy and use of a weapon 
of mass destruction. Tan days after 
convicting McVeigh* the jury gives 
him the death penalty “He's a trai¬ 
tor, and he deserves to die,* prosecu¬ 
tor Beth Wilkinson says. The jurors 
agree. 

On June 4,1998* Terry Nichols 
will be sentenced to life in prison for 
helping cany out the bombing. 


£7 March 26: With the Hate* 
Bopp comet at its closest point to 
Earth, 39 members of the Heav¬ 
en’s Gate religious cult commit 
suicide in Rancho Santa Fe* Calif 
The members believed that the 
cornet was trailed by an alien 
.spaceship that would Like them 
to a higher plane of existence, 

H June 20: The federal govern¬ 
ment and the tobacco industry 
reach a historic sell lenient, with 
tobacco companies agreeing in 


pay $368 billion in health-related 
damages over 25 years. The in¬ 
dustry also agrees to eliminate 
the Marlboro Man and Jog Camel 
as advert ising symbols. 

■ July 1 : After 166 years of 
colonial rule* Hong Kong is re¬ 
turned Lo Chinn by Britain. 

Hi July 23: t )ne of t he most in¬ 
tense manhunts in U.S. history 

'«• 

ends when 27 -year-old Andrew 

Kr 

Cunanan commits suicide in Mia- 


L 
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Katie Trojan (left) and Lauren 
Oeachcm grieve for fallen 
classmates In Llttloton, Colo. 


When a gunman walks Into ;i 
kindergarten cloat) in Dulilane, Scot¬ 
land, on March 13,1996, killing 16 
children and (heir toucher, wounding 
others and killing himself, his net inns 
presage an extraordinary stretch of 
random violence. 

Even as Lite homicide role is drop 
ping by flu* end of the decade, some 
anal vein believe there bus been an 

W 

ii pl ick in the category of muss shoot¬ 
ings in the workplan.* mid mHiooIh. 

Its not that these guys ait* spon¬ 
taneous They dunl. .suddenly ex¬ 
plode. said mrninolngiHl Jack f evm. 

director of the Brudnick Center on 
Violence at Boston's Northeastern 
University The iruth is these are 


90s come to bloody close 


mi Bench, Fin. Curmnun, a my 
gigolo, wtw being nought in the 
July 15 killing of fashion rienifjn<T 
Gianni Venture and in the nlay- 
in^a of four other men. 


1998 


■ April 6: Pakistan testa a 
medmm-runge missile capable of 
hiUmg neighboring India, On 
May 11. India will conduct its first 
nuclear tests in 24 yean*. 

■ April 23: James Earl Ray 
sentenced to 99 years in prison for 
the ohhuss i nation of the Rev. Mar¬ 
tin Luther King Jr.* die** in a Tern 
nessee prison hospital 

■ March 24; At the Academy 
Awards, director James 
Cameron's Titanic” wins 11 of the 
14 Oscars for which it is nominaU 
ed, including Best Picture, 

■ May IS: The federal govern¬ 
ment files a sweeping antitrust 
case against Microsoft Corp. In 
November 1999, a federal judge 
will find that Microsoft is a mo¬ 
nopoly that has abused its domi¬ 
nance of the computer industry' to 
stifle innovation and competition, 

■ June 7: African-American 
James Byrd Jr, is beaten* chained 
by his ankles to the back of a pick¬ 
up and dragged for three miles in 
Jasper* Texas. His decapitated 
body is dumped in a black ceme¬ 
tery. Ex-convicts John William 
King* Lawrence Russell Brewer 
and Shawn Berry are arrested. 
The next year* King and Brewer 
will be convicted and sentenced to 
death* 

■ July 24; Russell E, Weston 
Jr, 41* opens fire in the U.S. Capi¬ 
tol and kills two police officers. 

■ Aug* 7: Bombs explode at 
US, embassies in Nairobi* Kenya* 
and Dar es Salaam* Tanzania* 
killing at least 257 people and in¬ 
juring thousands. On Aug. 20, the 
United States will launch retalia¬ 
tory missile strikes against terror¬ 
ist camps in Afghani stan and a 
chemical plant in Sudan. 

■ Sept, 8: Slugger Mark 
McGwire of the St. Louis Cardi¬ 
nals breaks Roger Maris’ season- 
record 61 round-trippers, Sammy 
Sosa of the Chicago Cubs will 
soon surpass Maris 1 mark too* and 
the race will be on to see who will 
end the season on top. The final 
tally: McGwire 70, Sosa 66. 

■ Nov, 3: Hurricane Mitch 
strikes Central America* tearing 
more than 9,000 dead and more 
than a million homeless, 

M Nov. 3; Democrats gain five 
seats in the House of Representa¬ 
tives in the midterm elections, as 
voters seemingly ignore the con¬ 
tinuing \\ hite House sex scandal. 
Four days later, House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich saya he will resign. 

B Nov* 7: Space shuttle Discov¬ 
ery lands at Cape Canaveral, Fla, 
with 77-year-oid former astronaut 
John Glenn aboarel 

BDec. 16: President Clinton 
orders air strikes against Iraq af¬ 
ter the regime of Saddam Hussein 
fails to provide full cooperation on 
weapons inspections. The air 
strikes end after four days. 


1999 


■ Jan, 13: Michael Jordan* 35* 
retires* and this Lime he says it’s 
for good. Jordan had amumnml 
his retirement once before* in 
1993. But he returned to the hard- 
court in 1995 and led the Chicago 
Bulls lo three more NBA titles* 

■ Aug. 17: One of the century's 
target quakes strikes Turkey 
More t han 17,000 people die* 


usually coldblooded executions The 
killer h pically sees lunu elfa^ a vn 
lim of iftjust ice w ho wants In ;el 
even 

As (lie decade rinses, the body 
count mouoto: 

■ May 21 f 1998: Kip Kinkel, tfi, 
opens fire in a school i nleteria in 

Springfield* Ore * kil ting one and 
wounding 2d others. Kinkel also 
killed his parents. 

■ April 20,1999: Erie Hams, IK 
and Dylan Ktebold, 17* kill I2 h 1«* 
dents and a teacher at (’olumbine 


1 ligh School near Littleton, (’olo.* be¬ 
fore taking their own lives, 

M July 29,1999: Mark O Barton, 
4*1, a day trader angry about his 
failed investments, kilts nine and 
Wounds 14 in Atlanta before commu¬ 
ting suicide. He begins his rampage 
by killing his wife ami two children* 
it Aug, 10,1999: White su- 

.. I I tiller'd l ■ Kmrnu Jr . 47. is 

charged with murder and attempted 
murder when he wounds five people 
at a Jewish community center in Los 
Angeles, As ho flees the scene, he kills 


an Asian-American mail carrier. 

M Sept. 15* 1999: Larry Gene 
Ash brook, 47* burets into a church in 
ffort Worth* TVwns, and tosses u bomb 
into an aisle. He shoots and hits 14 
people* Seven are killed, among them 
four teen-agers. Ash brook ends the 
rampage by taking his own life. 

■ Nov. 3,1999: A man in camou¬ 
flage gear walks mto a Seattle ship^ 
yard office and shoals four people, 
killing two, the day after a diagram 
I led employee fatally guns down sev¬ 
en co-workera at a Xerox repair facili¬ 
ty in Honolulu — the worst mass 
murder in Hawaii's modem history, 
Byran Uyesugi* 40* later surrendered 
to Honolulu police. 




Candle in the wind 

Ty vtowofft* rjr© Joftf'd fa 
fXjC! interrupt*i pfrigriiiTiralfig r>n 
Aug. 30,1997* Somber nevm an- 
chom confirm n.,c Prtncma Diana, 
been in an automobita rr. 
tr » Within hour*, offV 
claw confirm that she is dcum 
Acfuiuffourdrlvon 
£ carrying Diftns and romantic 
companion Dodi Fayod ia followed 
into a tunnel by photographers on 
motorcycles. Traveling at least 60 

out of control 
™ a walt> HUM with Diana 

chai, ftour Henri Paul* 

^ 8 u»dr™«xR«,* Jo ™. lscm . 

A week latof. millions of AmerV 

cans tv a} before 
to watch 
Diana*s regal 
funeral on TV 
In a deeply mov- 
>ng service* 

Prime Minis 
ter Tony Blair 
reads from 
the Bible, El¬ 
ton John 
sings a new 
rendition of 
"Candle in 
the Wind," 

1 and Diana's 
brother, the 
Earl of 
Spencer* de¬ 
livers a pas¬ 
sionate eulo¬ 
gy- 

Angel of Calcutta 

Mother Teresa, the nun who 

dedicated her life to helping the 
sick and destitute of India, dies of a 
attack at age 87 on Sept. 5. 
Bom in Albania and raised in 
India, Mother 
Teresa entered 
the order of the 
Irish Sisters of 
Loreto In 1928 
and taught high 
school in Calcut¬ 
ta. In 1946, she 
dedicated her 
life to helping 
the Impover¬ 
ished, founding the Order of Mis¬ 
sionaries of Charity in 1948. The 
order would open 600 missions in 
more than 100 countries. Mother 
Teresa's work earned her the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1979 and the admi¬ 
ration of millions around the world. 

Tragedy revisits Camelot 

At dusk on July 16,1999, John 
F. Kennedy Jr, pilots a small plane 
from New Jersey, With him are his 
wife. Carolyn Bessette, and her 

sister, Lauren. The plane never ar¬ 
rives at 
Martha's Vine¬ 
yard. and the 
next morning, 
the Coast 
Guard and 
Navy begin a 
search that 
will last five 
days. On 
Sept. 21, the 
three bodies 

are located on the ocean floor, still 
inside the singleengine plane, In a 
private service aboard a Navy ship, 
ashes of the three are buried at 
sea. 




DEATHS 



Bose Fitzgerald Kennedy, mother of John 

F. Kennedy, 1/22/95* age 104 

Selena Quintanilla Pe-roz, singe* 

3/31/95* age 23. 

Howard CoseH, sports broadcaster, 

4/23/95* age 77 

Ginger Rogers, actress dancer. 

4/25/95, age S3 

Jerry Garcia, sidger, 6/9/95, age 53 
Gene Kelly* actor/dancer* 2, 2 96, Calif., 
age 83 

George Bums, ► 

actor/comedian* 

3/9/96. age 100 

Erma Bombeck* 

humorist* 

4/22/96. age 69 

Ella Fitzgerald, 

singer. 6/15/96, 
age 78 

Tupac Shakur. rap 

per, 25, 9/13/96* age 25 

Carl Sagan* ^trunonw, 12/20/96, age 

62 

Notorious B.t.G., rapper 3 9 97. age 24 
Jacques Cousteau* underwater explorer, 

6/25/97* ago 87 

Jimmy Stewart, or, 7/2/97, age 89 
Charles Kurolt* brOcHJc.Lst journalist, 
7/4/97, ago 62 
John Denver* singer/songwriter, 
10/12/97, ago 53 

Chris Farley, comedian, 12/18 97, age 

33 

Sonny Bono* congressman and fom^r en¬ 
tertainer, 1/5/98* age 62 
F*nnh Sinatra* singer, 5/14/98, age 82 
Roy Rogers, cowboy actor singer. 

7/6/98. age 86 

Florence Griffith Joyner, Olympic sprinter 
9/21/93* ago 38 

Gene Slake!* film critic, 2/20/99, age 53 

Stanley Kubrick, film director, 3/7 / 99 
age 70 

Joe pi Maggie, baseball great. 3 8 99, 
*tge 84 

George C* Scott, actor* 9 22/99, 7 1 

Witt Chomberialn* basketball pLiy^r, 
10/12/99* age 63 

Waiter Payton, football piayvr, U v 1 99 
age 45 




Read it, enjoy it, share it Judy at 
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